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UNPRECEDENTED MEETING, at request of Mexican government, of administration officials 

and U.S. travel experts hashed over alarming slump of tourism in below-border be oe 
brought out direct discussion of nation's needs, nuisances and niceties, with dinaders Hee 
for obtaining, eliminating or stressing factors as needed. Candid confab drew praise = — 
for Mexico's "conscientious touristic self-examination." Chief significance of get- 
together for honest appraisal of tourist situation and problems lies in fact that similar ah 
straight-forward sessions may be held by other governments and travel authorities) ar* Se 


_ aimed at aiding the traveler from the U.S. 


NEW GREEK FLAGSHIP Olympia is scheduled to arrive in New York October 29, has already oe 
been chartered by Simmons Tours for a round of West Indies cruises during winter. to 
British ports, vessel's first-class rate will be $275, its tourist tab $167.50. 


FAMILY RAIL TRAVEL is Union Pacific's latest lure, with father paying full rate, mother 
and all kids from5 to 22 allowed aboard at half one-way fare, but travel must be on Monday, 
Tuesday or Wednesday. RAILROADERS TO MEXICO will find Aztec Eagle on Nuevo Laredo- 
Mexico City run replaced by new lightweight, streamlined equipment including two coaches 
with shower baths. : 


GENERAL INCREASE of about nine percent, first fare rise in five years, has been made by 
Grace Line on Caribbean cruises, with new 12-day sail rate at $450 minimum, but no increase 
is involved on regular trips to west coast of South America. 


PACIFIC TRAVEL will be boosted by Orient Line's scheduling of sailings for Australia 
and New Zealand from U.S. with Orion out of San Francisco October 12, Oronsay on January 
22 and next June 1l. Vessels, each carrying over 1,000 passengers and with minimum rates 
at $238 tourist, $350 intermediate and $504 first class to Auckland, are only luxury 
passenger ships currently scheduled for voyages between U.S. and New Zealand/Australia. 
Orient Line is represented in U.S. by Cunard. 


IRELAND PLANS an event-filled An Tostal for 1954 as result of successful 1953 program, 
and promotional ideas, organized tours, other activities are already being blocked out. 


FINNISH GOVERNMENT has announced visas will now be granted U.S. citizens on presentation 
of passport, with no photographs required, no questionnaires needed to be filled in. 


OPEN AIR: Italy's Alitalia airline has inaugurated flights between Rome and Milan, 
Paris, London, with 44-seat planes. ... Delta-C&S Air Lines has commenced daily "owl" 
coach service between Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis and New Orleans at about 37 percent 
Savings over first-class fares... . Northwest Orient Airlines has begun "coach-freighter" 
flights from Anchorage to Seattle for $65, but flights are southbound only. Line has 
also added a third weekly roundtrip run between Minneapolis-St. Paul and Edmonton, 
Alberta, Can... . Using 8l-passenger Constellations, Trans World Airlines has cut time 
between Las Vegas and San Francisco to two hours with non-stop hops at a one-way rate of 
$23.50. . . . United Air Lines has added Scottsbluff, Neb., to its network, signed an 
interline traffic agreement with Brazilian International Airlines, expanded its air 
tourist service between California and Hawaii to eight trips weekly. 


ADDED CONVENIENCES: Canadian National Railways has organized a new department of tours 
to plan vacation travel for individuals or groups. . . . State of Vermont Development 
Commission has opened information bureau in Manhattan's Rockefeller Center. . .. Japan 
Travel Information Office unlocks doors in San Francisco in November. . . BOAC has 
added sales and reservations offices in Dallas and San Francisco. 
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with hors d'oeuvres platters $1.50. . . . Cheeses of All Nations », LOL E. Houston Sts, NYC; 
assembles 17 assorted packages of delicacies from 35 nations, has begun a Cheese of the 
Month plan. . . . Gustatory pleasures in 18 ports of Britannic cruise from New York 


TASTY TRAVEL: Cocktail hour is now observed aboard three Union Pacific streamliners, 
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January 29 will be stressed on international eating outing. 
BULLETIN: Towa permits deer hunting December 10-14, first time in 75 years. 
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TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


On the Lake of the Ozarks, visitors go for a 
motorboat spin and a quick coverage of a 


soothingly scenic area ideal in autumn. 


Photo: Massie—Missouri Resources Division. 
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Letter From 


The Publisher 


First: See America 

ITH TRAVEL’S cover story this 

month on the Ozarks, it is a 
good time to reflect, as autumn enters 
the scene and travelers return from 
lengthy trips, on the bountiful regions 
of America. Many readers are now 
back home with passports filled by 
visas and stamps and official mark- 
ings, and TRAVEL feels it pertinent to 
ask, “How much of America did you 
see this summer?” 

From the Empire State to the 
Golden Gate, America offers a diver- 
sity and enchantment greater than any 
other country. Whether on a first or 
second honeymoon or a casual visit, 
Niagara Falls is equally awesome in 
summer freshness or winter’s frosted 
splendor. Yosemite is verdant or vari- 
colored dependent upon the month, 
and the vast wheat lands of the U. S. 
are stirring whether seen in the sum- 
mer sun or at harvest time. There is 
no “season” for visiting the fruitful 
48 states. 

Across 3,000 miles there is not a 
single customs barrier, not a moment 
of confusion with a new language, not 
a purchase that involves baffling cur- 
rency exchange. One great paradise 
awaits the wanderer. 

Many Americans boast of having 
been to Rome and Paris, through 
Spain and England, yet are unaware 
of the beauties and glories of famed 
and exquisite regions perhaps 100 
miles from their front door. 

TRAVEL is eager to encourage travel 
everywhere—but TRAVEL certainly 
feels that the true traveler, as dis- 
tinguished from the post card col- 
lector, widens his horizon by degrees, 
first learning his own area, his own 
land. 

Any travel abroad is more mean- 
ingful IF YOU'VE SEEN AMERICA 
FIRST! 
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H. W. SHANE 
Publisher 
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By Max Sherover 


No 


ENGLISH PHRASE 


. Pardon me, sir (madame). 


. What is the shortest way to.. .? 


. I want to goto... 


. What time does the train (bus) 


leave? 


. What time shall we arrive at 


se 


. I would like to have... 


7. How much does this cost? 


14. 


15: 


16. 


Zs 


. It is more than I wish to spend. 


Can you show me _ something 
else? 


. I want two tickets for tonight’s 


show. 


. Waiter, will you please bring us 


some... 


. Bring us the check. 


. Good night. Good morning. 
Good-bye. 
. Thank you very much. It was a 


pleasure to make your acquaint- 
ance. I hope we shall meet again. 


Will you please write down your 
phone number? 


One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten; 11, 12, 
13) 14, 15,16; 175-18; 19,20, 30; 
40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90, 100, 500, 
1000. 


Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, Friday, Satur- 
day. 


January, February, March, April, 
May, June, July, August, Sep- 
tember, October, November, De- 
cember. Winter, Spring, Summer, 


Fall. 


A 
2. 


TRANSLATION 
Pardono, senior (seniora). 


Que es le plus breve viaa... ? 


Si lowole ira ees 


. A qual hora parte le traino (auto- 


bus) ? 


. A qual hora arriva nos 2. 2, 


6. Io volerea... 


7. Quanto costa isto? 


8. Isto es plus que io vole expender. 


14. 


GS 


16. 


ile 


Pote vos monstrar me un altere 
cosa? 


. Io vole duo billets pro le specta- 


culo iste vespere. 


. Servitor, apporta nos ...siil vos 


place. 


. Le nota, si il vos place. 


. Bon nocte. Bon matino. A 
revider. 
. Multe gratias. Il esseva un placer 


facer vostre cognoscentia. Io 
spera que nos va reincontrar nos. 


Scribe vostre numero de tele- 
phono, si il vos place. 


Un, duo, tres, quatro, cinque, sex, 
septe, octo, nove, dece; dece-un, 
deco-duo, dece-tres, dece-quatro, 
dece-cinque, dece-sex, dece-septe, 
dece-octo, dece-nove, vinti, trenta, 
quaranta, cinquanta, sexanta, sep- 
tanta, octanta, noventa, cento, 
cinque centos, mille. 


Dominica, lunedi, martedi, mer- 
curidi, jovedi, venerdi, sabbato. 


Januario, februario, martio, april, 
maio, junio, julio, augusto, sep- 
tembre, octobre, novembre, de- 
cembre. Hiberno, primavera, 
estate, autumno. 


Ue 
2. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


ie 


PRONUNCIATION 
Pardéno, seniér (seniora). 


Kay es lay ploos bray-ve vée-a 
aly ogee 


Ke-o vélay ir ah... 


4. A qual héra partay lay try-no 


(6wtoboos) ? 


A qual hora aréeva nos ah. . .? 


6. Ee-o voleraya... 


Quanto césta isto? 


. Isto es ploos kay ee-o vélay ex- 


pendair. Pétay vos monstrar may 
oon alteray cosa? 


. Ee-o voélay du-o billéts pro lay 


spectaculo iste vésperay. 


. Servitér, apporta nos ... , seal 


vos platsay. 


. Lay nota, seal vos platsay. 


. Bon noctay. Bon matéeno. A ray- 


veedair. 


. Multay gratsias. Il essayva oon 


platsair fatsdir vostre cognos- 
éntia. Ee-o spayra kay nos va ray- 
incontrar nos. 


Scréebay véstray néomero day 
telephono, seal vos platsay. 


Oon, du-o, tres, quatro, tsinquay, 
sex, séptay, Octo, novay, détsay, 
détsay-don, etc., vinti, trénta, 
quaranta tsinquanta, sexanta, sep- 
tanta octanta, novanta, tsénto, 
tsinquay tséntos, millay. 


Dominica, lanaydee, martedee, 
mercuridee, yévaydee, venérdee 
sabato. 


Yanuahrio, februahrio, martio, 
april, mahyo, yoonio, yéolio, ow- 
goosto, septémbray, octébray, 
novémbray, daytsémbray. Hee- 
bairno, preemavaira, estahtay, 
ow-tumno, | 
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YOURS-—WITH THE CO 


high; shade measures 6” 


Beautiful, unusual gifts mailed from all over the world 
for just $2.00 each, postpaid, duty free! 


J> Wouldn’t you like to go shop- 
" ping around the globe with a 
traveller who knows where the 
finest merchandise and biggest 
bargains are? Wouldn’t you 
like to visit distant lands, shop 
for exquisite gifts in exotic bazaars, go 
through fantastic Old World workshops, 
watch native craftsmen create beautiful 
things. with their ancient skills? Best of 
all—wouldn’t you like to make your home 
a “show place” with the exciting gifts 
you’ve purchased—for just $2.00 each? 


A Thrilling Surprise Each Month 


To introduce you to the thrills and en- 
joyment of shopping abroad, let us send 
you this beautiful Dutch Twilight Lamp 
without charge! Then, as a member of the 
Around-the-World Shoppers Club, each 
month you will receive a surprise package 
sent to you direct from the country of 
origin — and with it will come a colorful 
brochure telling a]l about your gift! 

When you actually see the articles you 
receive for just $2.00 each, you’ll wonder 
how the Club can offer such tremendous 
bargains even from abroad! The secret, of 


4 Be demonstrate the quality and value of 
Around-the-World Shoppers Club gifts, we 
want to send you this Delft’s Blue Twilight 
Lamp with our compliments as an inducement 
to join now! Lamp, with shade, stands over 8” 
across at widest 
point. Base and shade are hand-painted by 
the skilled artists of Delft, Holland, famous? 
as the home of Delftware for over 400 years! 


Lamp 
stands 
over 
8” high 


course, is that foreign nations need U. S. 
dollars to support native industry, and 
offer the Club unheard-of values in ex- 
change. Members thus benefit and help im- 
prove world conditions at the same time. 


Join Today by Mailing the Coupon 


So — come aboard our magic carpet and 
let’s set out on our shopping trip! You 
may join on the 3 months plan (3 con- 
secutive shipments for $6.00), the 6 months 
plan (6 consecutive shipments for $11.50) 
or the 12 months plan (12 consecutive 
shipments for $22.00). When your gift 
packages begin arriving, covered with 
fascinating stamps from distant lands, 
you'll be delighted you joined the Club! 
However, if you become displeased in any 
way, simply resign membership and your 
unused payment will be refunded. Further- 
more, if you are not delighted with the 
first selection sent to your home, keep it, 
as well as the Twilight Lamp 
and receive a full refund. Mail 
coupon now while these gift 
lamps from Holland are being 
offered without extra charge! 


AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB © 71 CONCORD STREET © NEWARK 5, N. J. 
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GIVE A GIFT TO SOMEONE SPECIAL! 


What gift could be more intriguing than an 


Around-the-World Shoppers Club member- 
ship? Gifts are so precious! Friends are re- 
minded of your kindness month after month! 


Fr 
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Depo eth iiieh teeter tee kOe 


Around-the-World Shoppers Club, i 
Dept. 844 71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J: 
Please enroll me as a Member and send me my 
Twilight Lamp direct from Holland without charge, 
Also start regular monthly shipments of the Club’s 
selection of foreign merchandise. to be shipped 
direct to me from countries of origin and to con- 
tinue through the following term of membership: 
(] 3 Months..........$ 6.00 
[] 6 Months.......... 11.50 
(J 12 Months........,. 22.00 for 


I enclose remittance 


service fee of 15c for delivering foreign pack- 
ages, which is collected by your postman and 
cannot be prepaid.) 

(Please use additional sheet for gift subscriptions) 


Reference: Franklin-Washington Trust Co., Newark 2, N.J. | 
SSS Se SaaS Sea sek 


Discover 


: OLD MEXICO 
: _which is always new ! 


Make your vacation a thrilling 
adventure this year in Mexico! 
Discover for yourself the age- 
old and timeless Pyramids 
of the Sun and the Moon; 

. the quaint, story-book 
setting of San Miguel 
Allende; the enchantment 
of Xochimilco’s flower- 
banked waterways; the 
fresh loveliness of the 
countryside near San 

Luis Potosi, the Colonial 
charm of Guadalajara. 
And remember, Mexico 
City 1s one of the most gay 
and exciting cities in 

the world! There‘s 
something new at every turn in 


id 


MEXICO 


the Far-Away land nearby. 


4 


Floating Gardens Xochimilco El Salto, Sn. Luis Potosi School, Mexico City 


Cathedral, Giadaluiers: © 
@ 
2 

. DIRECCION GENERAL DE TURISMO 

© AV. JUAREZ 89 MEXICO, D. F. 

@ New York, 630 Fifth Avenue @ San Antonio, 518 W. Hodston 

& @ Chicago 333 N. Michigan Blvd. @ New Orleans, Whitney Bldg. 

e @ Los Angeles, 511 W. 6th St. ® Miami, 40 Columbus Arcade 


@ Houston, Pan American World Airways Bidg. 


Learn Spanish.. the Mexican Way! 
method approved by Direccion Gen 
Mexico, D, F Zona 10 MEXICO. 


and at the same time know Mexico. Study-at-home method (with records) for adults direct from Mexico. This 
eral de Turismo Write for free booklet and demonstration record. Mexican Spanish Academy. Sierra Madre 840, 
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OZARKS: 


Autumn 


Playground 


“By Leslie G. Kennon 


N THOSE PORTIONS of three states where the vast Ozark 
| mountain range sprawls, there are nearly always 275 
days of annual sunshine, giving the tourist an almost year- 
round playground. 

The Ozarks were named by the French, who were so 
impressed with the natural beauty of the mountains that 
they referred to it as “aux arcs en ciel,” or land of rain- 
bows in the sky. Spend two weeks—or less—on tour 
through the three-state Ozarks area, and you'll find Ameri- 
can words to match the poetic French. Here is a unique 
and picturesque playground area, offering everything 
from the glittering lights of big cities to the most quaint 
and rustic life still found in the U. S. 


No matter where you live, the Ozarks area is probably 
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E 
On Taum Sauk Mounain, highest point in 


Missouri, visitor contemplates wooded view. 


Missouri's Rockaway Beach on Lake Taney- 
como is focal point for diverse water sports. 


ee 


Autumn anglers in the Ozarks area string out abundant catches. 


Guests relax at stone-structured Elms Hotel in Excelsior Springs. 


Station wagon pauses before high Butler Bluff near Noel, Missouri. 
| 


Hikers stand in big Buffalo River State Park near Mull, Arkansas. 


within a day’s drive, as one out of every six persons in 
America is within this range. 

A scenic land of rugged and gently sloping hills, it 
has picturesque valleys, clear-water streams and springs, 
caves, and friendly folk. It’s also a land of four brand 
new lakes just waiting for the tourists to take them over. 
What makes the Ozarks an even more popular area in 
these days is that it’s one of the few places left where a 
family can plan a vacation on almost any size budget. And 
for the fisherman in the family, it’s a “must.” 

Actually, you have an area of more than 20,000 square 
miles comprising the northwestern corner of Arkansas 
where the more rugged mountain range is found, through 
scenic southwest Missouri and northeast Oklahoma. 

Vacation time officially begins in mid-April. That’s be- 
cause the redbud and dogwood are in full bloom from then 
throughout October and add to the matchless color of the 
Ozarks. But many believe autumn is the top vacation time 
of the year, at least as far as scenery goes. Then, the thick 
trees which cover the long Ozarks mountain area blossom 
into a beautiful array of colors. 

There are, technically, ten major Ozark playground at- 
tractions, and these range from eastern Oklahoma, which 
includes Grand Lake, through scenic Shepherd of the Hills 
country to the rugged Arkansas mountain area where al- 
titudes reach around 2,000 feet in the Boston range to 
the north of Fort Smith. 

Here is a brief rundown, state by state, of what to see 
and where to go in the Ozarks. 

In Oklahoma, you'll find Jay, a town of nearly 1.800 
persons, an intriguing place. It’s deep in the heart of the 
Oklahoma Ozark area and surrounded on three sides by 
lakes fed by mountain streams. In this area is Grand Lake, 
formed by the largest multiple-arch dam in the world, one 
and a half miles long and 155 feet high. Another lake 
worth seeing there is Spavinaw which provides water for 
Tulsa some 80 miles distant. * 

Spavinaw is a fifteen-mile drive south on state highway 
82 from Grand Lake. This southern gateway to the Grand 
Lake region is 284 miles from Dallas, 260 miles from 
Wichita and 151 miles from Fort Smith, Arkansas. Forty- 
two miles west of there on State Highway 20, a “must 
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Motorboating on new Butl. Shoals Lake will soon be popular sport. 


gh — : 
3 ; ¢ 
see” is the famed Will Rogers Memorial housing the well 


known statue of the famous humorist by Jo Davidson. 

Other things f5’see in this area are the annual “stomp 
dances” at Kenwood on Salina Creek and the Boston 
Avenue Methodist Church in Tulsa, said to be the finest 
modern ecclesiastical architecture in the nation. 

Oklahoma’s new lakes are Fort Gibson, twelve miles 
north of Muskogee, with a water surface of 19,000 acres, 
and Greenleaf Lake, with 12,500 acres. Both were com- 
pleted within the past year and are in the midst of historic 
Indian country. 

Before leaving Oklahoma, take the underground tour 
five miles north of Miami. A one-and-a-half-minute ride 
takes you down to 320 feet underground and there you'll 
see actual lead and zinc mined, underground railways, and 
witness a half-hour technicolor movie of mining opera- 
tions in an subterranean theater. 

In Arkansas, the two new lakes offer tourists consider- 
able attractions. Norfork is best for “just tourists,” while 
Bull Shoals, 25 miles away is better for fishing. Norfork 

- has developed along the lines which families enjoy—swim- 
ming, boating, picnicking, dancing. At present, Bull 
Shoals is more a fisherman’s spot. In the future, it’s apt 
to be one of the top Ozark tourist attractions. 

Chief scenery in rugged Arkansas centers around the 
Boston mountain range. These mountains are in the heart 
of the 1,000,000-acre Ozark National Forest, and include 
Devils Eyebrow Canyon, said to have been discovered as 
early as 1700 and known for the perfection of its canyon 
formation; Mt. Gaylor Peak, with an elevation of 2,200 
feet and featuring in U. S. 71 the highest paved roadway 
between Canada and Mexico, and the Narrows, where 
ancient Indian pictographic writing can be clearly seen. 

More than 600,000 tourists traveled the 1,122 miles of 
roads and visited the fourteen public recreation areas in 
the Ozark National Forest this past year. 

Another Arkansas attraction is Eureka Springs, the 
“little Switzerland of America.” Here is the famed hotel 
with each floor a ground floor, since it’s built right into 
a mountain. 

In Missouri, the chief tourist attractions are in areas 
such as Rockaway Beach on Lake Taneycomo; Noel, “The 
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Sightseeing site is old Turner’s Mill in Missouri's Shannon County. 


Arkansas highway cuts by Boston Mountains at Albert Pike museum. 


White River flows below Bull Shoals Dam in scenic Arkansas area. 


Meremec Caverns near Stanton, Mo., is one of many caves in Ozarks. 


Rocky Falls is one of Missouri Ozarks’ most picturesque spots. 


Christmas City;” Lake of the Ozarks, and its 58 clear, 
cold springs. 

Here, boating, dancing, swimming, horseback riding, 
shuffleboard, bowling, or just about any recreation you 
can name is available at the varied and colorful lakes 
which abound in the Missouri Ozarks. Biggest is the Lake 
of the Ozarks, a good place to begin your tour if you plan 
to go through the entire area. This lake, one of the largest 
impoundments in the U. S., has 1,375 miles of shoreline 
cut through the beautiful Osage Hills, and is “mosquito 
proof” due to a permanently operated Mosquito Control 
Fleet. A 

Lake Taneycomo, although smaller in size, has-more 
tourist playground areas, particularly in such places as 
Rockaway Beach, Branson, Forsyth, and not-too-distant 
Springfield. Missouri’s Ozarks are also filled. with hun- 
dreds of fascinating caves, including one which extends 
1,600 feet into a rocky hill. It was rediscovered in 1892 
via a Spanish treasure chart. 

Noel, Missouri, is a very picturesque little town, near 
clear, cool Elk River. It is chiefly known as the “Christmas 
City.” Every Christmas, more than 500,000 items of mail 
arrive in Noel to be stamped with a special postmark: 
““No-el’—the Christmas City.” The small town brings out 
diverse decorations and makes Christmas a stellar Ozark 
attraction at that time of the tourist season. 

But possibly the thing which has attracted more tourists 
to the Ozarks in the past few years—and which experts 
believe will eventually make it one of the top national re- 
sort areas—is the fact that prices have been held to a 
minimum, while most resorts have had their prices sky- 
rocket. Of the more than 500 vacation facilities in the 
playgrounds area, the majority are housekeeping resorts 
and overnight tourist courts. These range for the average 
tourist group—two adults and two children—from $5.00 
to $8.00 a day. There are also some one or two-meals- 
and-lodging resorts, American plan, priced from $7.00 to 
$9.00 a day. Some even include boats, although most of 
the time this is extra. Usually, the courts and housekeep- 
ing cottages give you a free day when you rent by the 
week. 

Special rate concessions are offered in the spring and 
after Labor Day, although these are excellent times to 
vacation in the Ozarks area, and food prices are very 
reasonable, generally never over $3.00 for the best meals. 
The director of the Ozarks Playgrounds Association in 
Joplin, Mo., says that $200 is ample, exclusive of trans- 
portation, for a family of four—two adults and two chil- 
dren. The Playgrounds Association will, incidentally, fur- 
nish you with various planned tours. 

They might save you time. But\it’s a free-as-you-go 
country, and tours are not conducted. The Playgrounds 
people feel tourists see their country better and have more 
enjoyment when they come and go as they please. 

When you roam the Ozarks, you'll agree its fine fun 


to wander care-free through this great autumn play- 
ground. ¢ 
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Good coastal steamer service to island is frequent from Mombasa and Dar-es-Salaam. 
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Natives wash clothes on bench while boy rests 
on a gun salvaged from a British warship. 


ZA ANZIBA® 


By Francis Leeson 


ANZIBAR. The name itself is re- 

dolent of all that is strange, ex- 
citing and exotic. A place with such 
an Arabian Nights sound could 
scarcely be expected to come up to 
expectations. Is the visitor thus dis- 
illusioned when he first sets foot on 
the enchanted isle? I for one can say 
I was not, though like most hard- 
boiled Westerners I went there with 
my fingers crossed. ; 

History apart, there is a colorful 
fascination in Zanzibar’s sleepy, un- 
spoilt town, the flaking celandine 
buildings, the narrow, winding 
streets, the magnificant brass-studded 
doors in mud-brick walls. The over- 
all impression is nevertheless Orien- 
tally medieval, for indeed the past 
still lives in Zanzibar, last outpost 
of a lost Arab Empire. 

The sea-going dhows that lie to- 
day in the harbor have been plying 
their regular trade with Arabia, 
Egypt, Persia and even India for the 
past ten centuries or more with never 
a change or an improvement in the 
construction of the vessels, their navi- 
gation or their cargoes except for the 
slave trade. 

The lean sea-captains, crescent- 
daggered, turbanned and _ sandalled, 
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Donkey carts are main transport outside town. 


stride the streets of Zanzibar or 
lounge in the coffee-shops with an 
air of experience and authority as 
they idle away the weeks until the 
monsoon winds blow once more from 
the southwest to carry them home 
to distant Arabia. With the last 
northerly monsoon they brought 
down dates, carpets, frankincense 
and fish. They will return with cloves 
and copra. 

Not so long ago these same dhows, 
and possibly the fathers or grand- 
fathers of the captains you see stroll- 
ing the bazaar today, did a more lu- 
crative business in the slave trade, 
shipping batches of young African 


Lodestar stands on grass-covered airfield. 


men and girls from the mainland to 
the Arabian and Persian Gulf mar- 
kets. Now the Anglican Cathedral, 
begun in 1873, stands over the site 
of the last open slave-market in the 
world, the altar covering the socket 
where the whipping-post was fixed, as 
a deliberate act of symbolism. 

A mile or so from the Cathedral is 
the house where David Livingstone 
lived while fitting out his last ill-fated 
expedition in 1866. Aptly, the house 
where the man who crusaded until 
the end against the slave trade is 
now the headquarters of scientists in- 
vestigating the “sudden death” dis- 
ease that is ravaging clove fields. 

Not only slave traders but pirates 
were the active enemies of the 
Queen’s Navy in those turbulent 
days. The barred lower windows of 
the whitewashed houses of Zanzibar 
Town are a reminder of those times, 
less than a century ago, when slave 
dealers and pirates paraded the 
streets. In 1861 the American Consul 
was blockaded in his consulate for a 
whole day by pirates from the Per- 
sian Gulf, and they would not dis- 
perse until they had been bribed by 
the Sultan with a thousand rupees. 

Though the old American Consul- 
ate, established in 1833, no longer 
stands, there are other buildings to 
be seen today which carry a record 
of violence and bloodshed. There is, 
for instance, Tippu Tib’s house, now 
the premises of the Cable and Wire- 
less Company, where some 40 slaves 
were buried alive as a sacrifice when 
the house was erected and who are 
said to haunt the building to this 
day. Then behind the old Fort of 
Zanzibar, now used as a Purdah 
Women’s Club, is where public ex- 
ecutions by the sword took place 
as recently as 1888-90. 

Zanzibar, for all its roguish and 
cosmopolitan air, is now a clean, law- 
abiding town, and the tourist, male 
or female, may walk its streets by 
day or night unmolested. The tradi- 
tional Arab respect for women dou- 
bly ensures the safety of a European 
girl, and she will find herself courte- 
ously received wherever she goes, in 
spite of the Moslem custom of veiling 
and segregating their own women. 

Though it is nominally a British 
Protectorate, Zanzibar and the neigh- 
boring island of Pemba are ruled by 
a kindly old Sultan. He is the sev- 
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enth descendant of the famous Sey- 
yid Said bin Sultan of Muscat who in 
1832 moved his seat of government 
from the Gulf of Oman to Zanzibar, 
built up an empire that covered 
two-thirds of the East African coast, 
and sired, it is said, 112 children. 
Now Zanzibar and Pemba and a strip 
of the Kenya coast are all that re- 
main of Arab power after centuries 
of warfare with European powers. 
The coastal strip, which includes the 
massive Fort Jesus in Mombasa, is 
now rented by the British, though 
the Sultan’s plain red standard still 
flies over it. 

The European population of Zan- 
zibar, about 300, consists mainly of 
Government officials and their fami- 
lies, with a sprinkling of trade and 
shipping agents and missionaries. 
There are no settlers in the accepted 
sense of the word, no openings for 
farmers and few prospects of em- 
ployment for free-lance Europeans. 
The economy of the islands is almost 
entirely agricultural, and the produc- 
tion of cloves and copra is mostly 
in the hands of natives or Indian 
immigrants. 

From the tourist point of view, 
however, Zanzibar is not and has 
never been fully exploited. Indeed, 
it is not the place for those requir- 
ing a hectic round of artificial amuse- 
ment. There are no night clubs or 
fun-fairs, no theatres or cafes, only 
a couple of little cinemas showing 
English films now and then, and but 
one hotel. Yet there is entertainment 
for all on the long golden beaches, 
and the great rollers from the Indian 
Ocean provide sport for the surf- 
rider during the North-East Monsoon 
of the winter months, 

Winter? But there is no winter, as 
we northerners know it, in Zanzibar. 
The mean maximum temperature is 
only 85 and the minimum 73. 
The rains come in April and May just 
before the dhows go scudding back 
up to Arabia before the South-West 
Monsoon. The rains mark the end 
of the warmer, more humid period 
of the year and herald the com- 
parative coolness of the summer 
months, 

For the visitor with a little cash 
to spend the tiny shops of the bazaar 
will be a fascination. His chief inter- 
est may well be in the silversmiths’ 
bazaar where he may obtain anything 
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from a set of coffee spoons ham- 
mered from former German East 
African currency without defacing 
the engraving to elaborately chased 
jembia—the traditional Arab curved 
dagger. 

For those who like company, there 
is a European Social Club in Zan- 
zibar, where tennis, golf, cricket and 
hockey may be played, and there is a 
Sailing Club and a Bathing Club 
for Europeans. The sea water around 
the island is beautifully colored in 
varying shades of blue and green, 
and coral reefs -offshore offer un- 
equalled opportunities for undersea 
exploration and goggle fishing* | 

If the visitor can shire or buy a 
small boat there, are dozens of little 
islands to explore, most of them un- 
inhabited and some of them unvis- 
ited by Europeans for many years. 
On Tumbatu Island off the north- 
west coast are extensive ruins believed 
to be of Persian origin, The inhabi- 
tants, who are very aloof, are re- 
puted to be fine seamen but absorbed 
in various forms of witchcraft. 

There are also ruined palaces, 
mosques and Persian baths at vari- 
ous points on the coast of Zanzibar, 
most of them readily accessible from 
the fine metalled road that runs 
round the island. Some*%of them, like 
the Harem Palace of Mwinyi Mkuu 
where earlier Sultans had slave girls 
tortured for their entertainment, are 
said to be haunted, while others carry 
legends of still-buried treasure. 

Zanzibar is not as remote or inac- 
cessible as it sounds. Though more 
than twenty miles from the East 
African mainland, nearly all ocean- 
going steamers on the coastal routes 
include Zanzibar in their ports of 
call, if only to obtain its renowned 
fresh water. There are also frequent 
services by steamers between Zan- 
zibar and the nearest mainland ports 
of Mombasa and Dar-es-Salaam. 

By air you may travel via London 
and Nairobi from New York at a cost 
of $705 single or $1,270 return. The 
last part of the journey, from Nair- 
obi to Zanzibar, is flown in one of 
the Lockheed Lodestars of East Afri- 
can Airways. From the airport the 
passenger is whisked into the town 
by car, which miraculously negoti- 
ates the very narrow streets and tight 
corners that lead to the sole Euro- 
pean hotel, 
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The Zanzibar Hotel is a former 
Arab palace which once belonged to 
Sir John Kirk, the British Resident 
of the last century who finally per- 
suaded the reigning Sultan to put an 
end to the slave trade, then Zanzi- 
bar’s thriving and most profitable 
business. The corridors of the hotel 
are tortuous and the rooms small but 
lofty. Fortunately, the Arab style of 
decoration and furnishing has been 
retained as far as possible and the 
result is quaint and charming. You 
may live comfortably in the hotel for 
$2.75 a day. 

For the visitor who contemplates 
a longer stay or even toys with the 
idea of settling in this pleasant is- 
land, there is the problem of find- 
ing a suitable house to rent. These 
are few and far between but cost* 
only $60.00 a month. Yet the cost 
of living is one of the highest in 
East Africa because practically all 
European food is imported, and the 
price of local products is also rela- 
tively high. It is estimated that a 
bachelor can live comfortably in Zan- 
zibar for $1,700 a year. 

Compared with Europe and Amer- 
ica, income tax is not very heavy, 
and it is only levied on the incomes 
of those who stay more than six 
months in the Protectorate. Out of 
his $1,700, a bachelor would have to 
pay little more than $100 in income 
tax. There is in addition, however, an 
Education Tax varying from $15.00 
to $45.00 which is charged on all Eu- 
ropean males according to income. 

Personal effects, including house- 
hold goods, are allowed into the 
country duty free. Good furniture is 
made locally but is rather expensive. 
There is electricity in Zanzibar Town, 
but in outlying districts you have to 
use kerosene lamps. Most bachelors 
employ a cook and a houseboy, and 
pay them each between $8.50 and 
$12.00 a month. A married man us- 
ually employs another boy in addi- 
tion and, if he has children, an ayah 
(nursemaid) who is paid between 
$6.00 and $9.00 a month. 

Groceries and wines are obtain- 
able in the local shops, while meat 
and fish are good and plentiful in 
the markets. Meat averages 30 cents 
a pound. There is plenty of milk at 
seven cents a pint and a large variety 
of fruits. Some European vegetables 
can be grown locally in the cool 
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weather, but at other times they 
must be imported from East and 
South Africa. Sugar, at ten cents a 
pound, is rationed at three and a 
quarter pounds per month. 

Tropical clothing is worn all year 
in Zanzibar, but in colder weather— 
June and July—pullovers may be 
needed. A good supply of clothes is 
necessary because of the humidity. 

Zanzibar offers a quiet, soothing 
change of scene and environment, far 
from the noisy, hectic pace of mod- 
ern living. 

Part-time or permanently, Zanzibar 
can give you new zest for living. 4 


Fort of Zanzibar is now Arab women’s club. 


AROUND 
HE WORLD 
OK $1,000 


By Dorothy M. Burley 


HAD A GREAT YEN to see the world, but I’m just a work- 
I ing girl and didn’t have much money. I especially 
wanted to see Britain, and then go to Australia and New 
Zealand, and back home by way of Hawaii. Could I do 
all this for $1,000? My travel agent raised his eyebrows. 

“Well,” he said, “if you think you must, I can put you 
on a Dutch ship from New York to Southampton, and 
route you from London to Melbourne through the Suez 
for $330.” It was September, and most U. S. tourists” 
had returned home, and steamship companies were mak- 
ing the best of small passenger lists crossing the Atlantic. 

Further inquiries proved that I might make the trip 
from New Zealand back to San Francisco for only $356 
via Honolulu and Vancouver. A trip around the world 
for about $700! No announcement I could have made 
to my employer and friends could have caused more stir! 
“How long will you be gone?” they asked. Having read 
that in Australia there were 250,000 available jobs, I 
said, “Oh, maybe a year.” “Doesn’t it cost a fortune?” 
I replied, “Less than it took for you to buy your car.” 

My trip to New York from San Francisco, my home, 
was by Greyhound bus two weeks later. I left with two 
suitcases and a small hat box, and still had more than I 
needed. The fall of the year is a beautiful time to cross 
the U. S. Sightseeing along the way, I reached New York 
in ample time to sail October 11 on the Veendam bound 
for Rotterdam. Immediately the favorable aspects of 
traveling off-season became apparent. There were so com- 
paratively few passengers that I was the only occupant of 
a three-berth cabin. In the dining room we were un- 
crowded, and the service was excellent. My kind Dutch 
table-mates always began the meal by speaking English, 
and invariably reverted to Dutch in the heat of their dis- 
cussions before it was over. Fortunately I proved to be a 
good sailor so could fully enjoy the wonderful food. 
Fisherman’s Wharf in San Francisco is overlooked by Coit Tower. A bright Sunday morning in October is a beautiful time 
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to first see the English coast. A tender picked us up, tak- 
ing us into Southampton, and I traveled in a second-class 
train compartment to London. Although traveling alone, I 
was never conscious of being by myself because friendly 
people always seemed glad to explain the countryside to 
a visitor. 

I settled in at a YWCA near London’s Victoria Station, 
and I found walking is good for the health, and easy on 
the purse, and walkers usually find quaint shops and in- 
teresting sites which might otherwise be missed. Shake- 
spearian plays by England’s best actors can be enjoyed 
even standing behind the last balcony, and Covent Gar- 
den’s operas as just as thrilling from a gallery seat! 

I left time for a bus trip to Scotland, The weather was 
cool and the bus unheated, but the conductor had a travel 
rug and a hot-water bottle for each of us. No one can see 
Scotland in four days, but even then you can carry away 
the flash of kilts, the romance of the Castle and city 
streets, and sense the glory of its past. To have eaten 
haggis and oat cakes, to have gathered heather in sight 
of the Firth of Forth—yes, I was glad my ticket to ad- 
venture included a bit of bonnie Scotland! 

Again in London, I sailed through the Channel and 
down into the Mediterranean. We soon reached the beauty 
of Algiers’ lighted harbor and, later, with a shipboard 
companion, I saw this French-Arabian city of veiled 
women, beautiful official residences, and ghastly native 
poverty. I refrained from buying any of the daggers the 
Arabs had for sale. 

In the Arabian sea past Aden, we watched spouting 
whales, flying fish, and at last, in the evening sky, the 
Southern Cross. We sailed on to Bombay, and there I 
pondered on the contrasts of that city—its lovely resi- 
dential Malibar Hill and the Hanging Gardens, and, within 
a short distance, the native bazaars, and on so many streets 
beggars and cripples with hands extended for a coin. 
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Atop RCA Building, scores watch liners leave and enter New York. 
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On even brief sightseeing tour is Manhattan’s mammoth Radio City. 
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Oxcarts add unusual touch to Bombay sights. 


At the Australian ports of Perth and Adalaide we had 
chances to see these clean and fast growing cities by bus, 
but we docked for good at Melbourne, a modern city of 
1,500,000, spaciously laid out, and with the most beauti- 
ful Botanical Gardens in the world. : 

Again I lodged at a YWCA. Most of the girls were 
British, having come out on Australia’s immigration plan. 
In six years the Commonwealth has brought in 460,000 
people from overseas to help build the country. The stores 
were crowded with Christmas shoppers, and help seemed 
to be needed everywhere. In no time at all I had work in 
a stationery shop selling English office supplies, and was 
dealing in shillings with increasing ease. Identifying my 
accent, a number of warm-hearted Aussies invited me into 
their homes. I met a good many Americans, too. 

With somewhat of an effort I learned to keep to the 
left, to call for lollies instead of candy, and to forget coffee 
in favor of tea. A butcher shop here was a High Class 
Meat Purveyor and a loaf of bread was carried out of the 
Bake Shops unwrapped. 

I also went to Sydney, and it may be worth a trip to 
Australia just to see the city’s zoo. Here alone can be 
seen the lovable, sleepy little koala bears. The kangaroos 
were in their element, and the kookaburras, emu and 
cockatoos were right at home. 
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Serenaders seem more exotic in Fijis. 


Author watched native crafts- 
men from England to India. 


Author relished seeing kan- 
garoos on home _ territory. 


Author saw true Maori life in New Zealand. 


In my four months in Australia, | managed to save 
more than enough to pay my passage across the Tasman 
Sea to New Zealand, so I sailed from Sydney at Easter 
time. Four days later we came in to one of the loveliest 
harbors I’d yet seen—the city of Wellington. “Just like 
Lake Geneva!” a Swiss fellow at my side exclaimed. 

It was April, and early winter. I found these sturdy 
British colonists take the cold with no central heating, 
and stand first in world health. But not me! I invested in 
a hot-water bottle, woolies, fleece-lined shoes, and _ still 
shook with cold for months! Just to mention central 
heating is enough to make a New Zealander break out in 
a sweat. “But is it good for you?” they ask. It would 
have been for me! I noticed when the girls went to a 
Town Hall concert, however, they took along rugs and hot 
water bottles. If the weather was cold, the warm-hearted, 
hospitable people made up for it. 

I worked for a few weeks in book shops in the main 
cities. | found I was the first American woman many had 
met and my clothes, accent and even my way of eating 
seemed of interest to them. I was asked to undertake a 
tour of Women’s Clubs to speak to them on America. 
Nothing could have pleased me more, and as I traveled 
about the island speaking to different groups, I saw New 
Zealand intimately. 1 was entertained on sheep stations, 
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AROUND-THE-WORLD BUDGET 


Transportation 
San Francisco to New York by bus $ 65.00 
Stop over and food expenses on the way $ 10.00 


New York to Melbourne Veendam to London 

(Second Class) Strathaird to Melbourne $340.00 
Melbourne to Sydney by bus, including food $ 20.00 
Sydney to Wellington, N. Z. on Monowai 


Detour to Scotland was well (Second Class) $ 50.00 
worth slight extra expense. Auckland, N.Z. to Vancouver, B.C. on 
Aorangi $355.00 
Wellington’s War Memorial Total $840.00 
Carillon Tower was inspiring. Lodging 
London YWCA 8/6 bed and breakfast ($1.25) 
Meals at the famous and inexpensive 
Lyons Corner Houses as low as 2/5 a 
meal (.35). I never spent more than 
$2.00 a day in England for room and 
food altogether. 
Scotland YWCA or private homes recommended 
‘by them. Same as in England. 
Melbourne Weekly rate at YWCA, room and board 
$8.00 
Sydney Weekly rate at YWCA, room and board 
$12.00 
Wellington YWCAs or homes recommended by 
and them 
Auckland full room and board (a week) 
and other about $7.00 
New Zealand Small hotels full board and room 
cities (a week) about $16.00 


Honolulu: beach life and real tropic beauty. 


and saw the great wool sheds and shearing, and the weav- 
ing processes. In the lush dairy country between the sea 
and snow-covered mountains I| saw rich grazing land and 
countless cheese and butter factories. 

As spring came on, the golden beauties burst into 
bloom: the gorse, broom, and native kowai. Fern trees 
grace the island at all times, and the Pohutakawa tree 
flames red in December. Here Redwood trees planted 80 
years ago grow three times faster than in California, but 
produce a softer wood. 

Five percent of the population is Maori, centered chiefly 
around the thermal area of Rotorua. Taking a job there, 
I had every opportunity to see the native rhythmic pot 
dances, and the spine-tingling hakas. I discovered that the 
song Now is the Hour is a Maori original. 

“What part of England do you come from?” people 
began to ask me, and I decided the Yankee accent must 
be slipping. I realized Pd been away from home now 
almost a year and a half. Time to book that passage back 
to San Francisco! 

By the Aorangi to Fiji, and thence to Honolulu, we 
eventually reached Vancouver where winter was fading 
into lovely spring on this other side of the world. On my 
own continent once again, | checked on the dollar re- 
serve in my purse. Yes, still enough left to get me home! ¢ 
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Hotels only: 20/— and 30/— 
$2.80 and $4.20 a day. 
YWCA, monthly rate, full board $79.75 


Suva (Fiji) 
Honolulu 


Sightseeing 


Government Buses always available in all port cities. 
Algiers I don’t remember! I walked here, and prob- 
ably missed a lot. 
Bombay A party of six of us hired a taxi for several 
hours and paid $2.80 each. Saw the whole city. 
Australian Cities 
Government buses, city tours -50 to .80 
Long trips are available by ship and bus and train. 
One up to Great Barrier Reef costs $150.00 
(worth it, but I didn’t go.) 
New Zealand, City tours about $1.00 
The Govt. Tourist Bureau plans a tour of the length 
of N. Z. which could be done for $100.00, all ex- 
penses included. Two-week tour. 
Deep sea fishing trips All day trips $3.00 
bait, line and tea .50 
Almost no tipping in Australia and New Zealand. 
Suva, Fiji. Taxi or buses about $1.80 per person for 
a two-hour trip into interior. 
Round-island tour by taxi is only $11.50 per person. 
Honolulu U. S. rates of Gray Line Tours (depending 
on the extent of the trip). 


City Transportation 


Buses and trams all through British countries have 
sectional rates. You pay according to distance, averag- 
ing two cents per mile. 

Entertainment and Admission to Public Buildings 
Stall or box in Royal Albert Hall London 75 
Plays and Opera gallery -40 to $1.50 
The same in Australia and New Zealand. 

Average admission to Public Buildings for sightseeing 
is very low, about 10 to 25 cents. 

Fares not included in the above lists: 


Round trip to Scotland from London Bus $8.40 
Southampton to London Train $2.00 
Vancouver to San Francisco Bus $16.80 
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Adventurous angler goes after Gunnison fish. 


Chipeta Falls drops to pool beside roadway. 
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In a wide sector of gorge, Curecanti Needle is landmark. Canyon road passes at left. 


RAVING THE 


By E. Ward McCray 


ARRY REELED in a bit and tried to 
L head the big trout back into the 
current—a tactic about as successful 
as an attempt to head off a charging 
rhino. Up to that point, neither of us 
had seen the fish, but we were fairly 
sure he was big from the way he was 
fighting. Suddenly he made a de- 
termined leap and seemed for a mo- 
ment to hang suspended at the top of 
the graceful arc he described before 
splashing back into the churning 
river. A sleek and fat rainbow. Not 
big for a.Black Canyon trout, but 
big enough. About four pounds—a 
lot of trout in that 30-mile-an-hour 
current. 

Larry, my seventeen-year-old son, 
was doing his best to keep the fish 
out in that current and away from 
the rock ledges, but the wily rain- 
bow seemed bent on wrapping line 
around a partially submerged boul- 
der near the bank. 

“Let up on him!” I bellowed 
above the thunderous roar of the 
river. The trout had zoomed down- 
stream abruptly, and Larry stood 
rigid. Line ripped from his reel in a 
blur. 

“Whatll I do now?” he yelled in 
a sort of panic. 

I shrugged. When a trout takes off 
like that in the Black Canyon, there’s 
nothing you can do. Just let him go. 

This isn’t the Gunnison most fish- 


. ermen know. That part of the river 


is miles upstream, a broad, rolling 
river with well-trod banks where you 
can follow your trout downstream 
if necessary. The Gunnison in the 
Black Canyon hurtles along through 
the incredibly narrow channel it has 
carved out for itself through solid 
rock. Its banks—if the meager rock 
ledges can be termed such—are a 
maze of jagged rocks and weirdly 
stunted bushes. 

It is one of America’s most sin- 
cular trout streams, roaring along in 
whitecapped fury at the base of 3,000- 
foot walls of coal black granite. In 
places, this inky chasm narrows to a 
mere ten yards, yet its jagged, cliff- 
like walls rise to a height more than 
double that of the Empire State 
Building. The Black Canyon, so 
aptly named, is nearly three times as 
deep as the famed Royal Gorge. 

It is hardly surprising that the 
trout found in these thundering wa- 
ters of southwestern Colorado are 
just a little out of the ordinary. A 
Black Canyon trout is a roughneck. 
He has to be if he is to survive. A 
river that races ‘along at 2,640 feet 
per minute is no place for a tender- 
foot trout! 

Until 1949, the only access to the 
gorge was by foot trail—a trail so 
arduous and difficult that only a few 
hardy souls were willing to follow 
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it into the depths of the awesome 
canyon in their quest for the lunker 
rainbows and browns. 

However, reaching these fabulous 
fishing waters today offers no prob- 
lem, since the opening of the Black 
Canyon Trout Highway has given 
sportsmen access to an almost virgin 
expanse of trout water. You can drive 
right to the brink of deep holes that 
only recently have known the flick of 
an artificial fly. 

In 1880, a narrow-gauge  rail- 
road was constructed along the upper 
sixteen miles of the 50-mile gorge, 
blasted through solid granite at a cost 
of $165,000 per mile. The railroad 
was abandoned eventually, and in 
the fall of 1949 an automobile road 
was constructed over the railway bed. 

Although there are sufficient turn- 
outs on the road to permit two- 
way travel, in most cases entrance is 
made at the mouth of the canyon, at 
Sapinero. about 25 miles west of the 
town of Gunnison on U.S. 50. Then 
You drive along the floor of the can- 
yon beside the river, emerging at 
the tiny town of Cimarron. Beyond 
that point, the Black Canyon is ta- 
boo for all but the super-adventurous, 
since it is a place of infinite danger. 
Few men have penetrated its gloomy 
depths, and it is quite definitely out 
of bounds for fishermen. The road 
is narrow, and excessive speed is 
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Sprawling 50-mile Black Canyon is deepest of Colorado 
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gorges, rivals Grand Canyon. 
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neither advisable nor possible. It is 
not dangerous, however, and you'll 
see some of the most spectacular 
scenery on the North American con- 
tinent. 

The most avid angler will take 
time out to observe such impressive 
landmarks as the Curecanti Needle 
and Chipeta Falls. The Needle is a 
lofty spire of solid rock rising from 
the canyon floor to a breathtaking 
height of 2,000 feet—about seven 
times the height of the Statue of 
Liberty. 

There are many spots where the 
jagged ebony walls are broken to 
permit entry of an icy stream from 
the mesa more than half a mile 
above, but you'll be held spellbound 
by the extravagant beauty of Chip- 
eta Falls as you round a sharp turn 
—a streak of liquid crystal pitching 
like a long bridal veil to a sparkling 
pool beside the road. 

Although personally I like spin- 
ning tackle for fishing the canyon, 
fly fishermen will find the best pat- 
terns as a rule to be Gray Hackle 
Yellow and McGinty—8’s and 10’s— 
fished wet and deep. Large flies, but 
you're after large trout. The larvae 
of the Gunnison willow fly, known 
locally—and erroneously—as a hell- 
grammite, is always a productive bait 
both in the canyon and upriver. 

One rule in particular must be ob- 
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Canyon is almost thrice Royal Gorge depth. 
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served in fishing the canyon waters: 
don’t get your boots wet above the 
ankles! Wading is extremely hazard- 
ous even a few inches out in the 
river due to treacherous and slippery 
rock ledges that lie just beneath the 
surface. They are scoop-shaped as 
the result of the tremendous force of 
the river, and a mis-step is almost in- 
variably disastrous in that powerful 
current. Stay on the bank—strikes 
will come just as readily since the 
river is virtually bottomless. 
Probably you will want to fish 
both the upper Gunnison and _ the 
Black Canyon, and in that case the 
best place to make your headquarters 
is at one of the fishing resorts along 
the Gunnison River Canyon. These 


Hefty Canyon catch means excellent eating. 


are located on U.S. 50 starting about 
six miles west of the town of Gun- 
nison, and include ‘such spots as 
Neversink, Cooper’s Ranch, Jointed 
Rod Resort, Fountain Resort, Elk- 
horn, Eagle Rock, Columbine, and 
Sportsman’s Lodge. 

There are many others in the area, 
as well as hotel and motor lodge ac- 
commodations in nearby towns. The 
entire town of Gunnison caters to 
sportsmen and their families. Besides 
the Gunnison River and the Black 
Canyon, you can fish the Taylor 
River and the Taylor Reservoir above 
the town of Gunnison, and countless 
smaller streams in the immediate 
area. 


One of the best of these is the 
Tomichi, a winding meadow brook 
that empties into the Gunnison. Don’t 
let its unimpressive size fool you— 
a twelve-pound, six-ounce rainbow 
was taken from the Tomichi on a 
Gray Hackle Yellow recently. 

In the event you’d like a bird’s 
eye view of the Black Canyon, take 
either of the rim road trips. The 
north rim is reached from State 
Highway 92 east of Crawford, Colo- 
rado, over the Black Mesa. The south 
rim is reached by a dirt road which 
leaves U.S. 50 a few miles east of 
Montrose. Both roads skirt the rim 
of shadow-filled Black Canyon, and 
the sight is sure to leave an indelible 
impression on any visitor. 

You'll see the portion of the Black 
Canyon you can’t fish—a formidable 
gorge where the Gunnison swells to 
terrifying depth and swiftness, rum- 
bling into vast, bottomless pools. 
Here, sunlight is a fleeting thing, 
known only at mid-day. Except for 
those brief moments when the sun 
is directly overhead, the incredible 
black chasm is shrouded in perpetual 
twilight. 

Ice clings to the precipitous walls 
the year round, As recently as half 
a century ago, no man had dared to 
explore the yawning depths from 
mere love of adventure. Only in 1901, 
when dire necessity of irrigation for 
the arid acres of the Uncompahgre 
Valley demanded that the mysteries 
of the canyon be made known to the 
world, did an exploring party ven- 
ture into the abyss. The first expedi- 
tion failed, but a second attempt made 
by A. L. Fellows and W. W. Tor- 
rence was successful. Their hazard- 
ous passage is listed as one of the 
most daring feats of exploration in 
the history of the West. Even today, 
that portion of the gorge has been 
traversed by only a few adventurous 
ones. 

Gunnison trout are not all heart- 
attack size, of course. You'll get 
many ten or twelve-inch trout, but 
in all probability you’ll release these 
since there will be plenty of one and 
two-pounders for your creel. 

And all the while you have that 
wonderful assurance that the big ones 
are there—that the very next strike 
can be a battling ten or twelve-pound 
rainbow, or a deep-fighting, copper- 
sided brown! 4: 
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MAN-MADE MARVEL 


By Ray M. Thompson 


E ARLY IN 1951, a huge hydraulic dredge appeared off 
the Mississippi Gulf Coast, started sucking a million 
and a half dollars wofth of silvery sand from the bed of 
the Gulf of Mext¢6 itself’ and bégan laying against the 
long familiar seawall, and level with its top, a brand new 
gracefully sloping Sand beach. When finished, it would be 
300 feet wide and six cities long, extending for 28 con- 
secutive miles from Bay St. Louis through Biloxi—the 
longest man-made beach in the world. 

The Mississippi Gulf Coast, situated on U.S. 90—the 
heavily traveled national highway that cuts across the bot- 
tom of the U.S. from Florida to Texas—is much more 
than a geographical designation. It has grown to be one 
of the most popular year-round vacationlands. And now, 
with the entire length of this brand new beautiful beach 
completed with the exception of a few final finishing 
touches—with a new saltwater beach closer by a day’s 
drive to the middle west and south—a beach so safe for 
bathers no lifeguards are required and so long it will 
never be overcrowded—the Mississippi Gulf Coast again 
becomes travel headline news. 

Protected by the Coast’s outer ring of islands, this new 
beach has no undertow and the timid bather can wade out 
1,500 feet before going over his head. Every mile of it is 
free to the public every day of the year and is kept con- 
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Biloxi lighthouse, 
constructed in 1849, 
is famed landmark. 


Huge tree by segment 
of sand strip affords 
bathers ample shade. 
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Sailing enthusiasts find year-round pleasure in Gulf Coast waters. 


stantly clean and smooth by a full time maintenance crew. 

There is no way of knowing how many of the 22 mil- 
lion car-owning Americans will head for this new salt- 
water playground. Already they are pouring in from all 
directions, very logically assuming that it has been built 
expressly for their enjoyment. 

Actually, this beautiful broad new beach was not con- 
structed for pleasure—but for protection. Paradoxically, 
the fun in the sun it will afford to millions is the gift 
wrapping on a project that is economically necessary and 
militarily vital to the entire country—a fact which will 
detract not one iota from its enjoyment by those who 
will visit it. 

Any comprehensive road map will show that Highway 
90 runs from Jacksonville, Florida, on through Texas and 
up to California. This route originally was The Old Span- 
ish Trail which was—and still is, as Highway 90—the 
southern short cut across the Deep South between the two 
oceans. This tenuous trail, scuffed out by Spanish boots 
nearly five centuries ago as the shortest possible route 
between Imperial Spain’s Atlantic outpost at St. Augustine 


Biloxi home of onetime Confederate poet has palm tree in steps. 


and its Pacific outpost at San Diego, California, has be- 
come today one of the most strategic east and west high- 
ways of the nation. 

In its steady progress across five states, Highway 90, 
or The Old Spanish Trail, runs alongside the Gulf of 
Mexico for any appreciable distance only once, and that 
is on the Mississippi Gulf Coast, a little stretch of less 
than 30 miles out of its more than 2,000-mile trek from 
Florida to Texas. ; 

It was not until many years after the Civil War, not 
until Mississippi began to ship pine through the new port 
of Gulfport around the turn of the century, that the North 
really discovered the Mississippi Gulf Coast. 

During the next decades, both sail and power en- 
thusiasts discovered the year-round boating delights of 
island-protected Mississippi Sound. And fishermen, fresh 
from famous trout streams and northern lakes leaping 
with bass, came in increasing numbers to doff their hook- 
filled hats to the thrill of fishing their choice of 21 fin- 
filled rivers within an hour’s drive of the Coast in winter, 
and for deep sea fishing in the Gulf itself in summer. 


Edgewater Gulf Hotel on Mississippi coast is amid 600 acres. 
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Last home of Jefferson Davis, at Beauvoir, faces beach, is museum. 
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Vacationers learned that whatever the month of their two- 
week holiday, the coast had the fun to fit it. 

And soon several generations of Gulf Coast visitors 
had become accustomed to the concrete seawall that sepa- 
rated the highway from the Gulf itself. It was accepted 
as a sort of distinguishing trademark of this Vacation 
Capital of the Deep South. 

But while the Gulf Coast was, year by year, adding to 
its rostey of returning vacationers, the Deep South itself 
was changing. No longer was it leisurely and languid. In- 
dustries were moving southward. Army camps were ap- 
pearing in the coastal states—huge Keesler Field arriving 
as a permanent resident on the Mississippi Gulf Coast 
itself. Highway 90 was no longer a sightseeing route 
through the land oF magnolia and Spanish Moss. Coast 
cruising and créss-country trailé&t trucks zooming over it 
night and day, and thousands of hurrying men on busi- 
ness had transformed it into one of the busiest highways. 

As far back as the early 1940s, Highway 90 was classi- 
fied by the government as vital and the Mississippi Gulf 
Coast classified as vulnerable. Over ten years ago the 
man-made beach you see today was blueprinted by the 


Old Fort Massachusetts is on historic Ship Island directly off Biloxi. 
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Boat building is still important in Biloxi’s picturesque Back Bay. 


U.S. Army Engineers to replace the seawall as a more 
effective means of protection, where it runs hand-in-hand 
with the Gulf of Mexico, against both the elements and 
enemies. 

And there it is—complete—a tribute to the combined 
efforts and finances of the Federal Government and 
Mississippi’s Harrison County, which fronts the Missis- 
sippi Gulf Coast. The emergencies for which it was 
created may never occur—but the pleasure of lying 
spread-eagled on its smooth, clean sand, absorbing ultra- 
violet and throwing off worries and weariness, is a privi- 
lege for the taking day after day from now on. 

This new beach is the Gulf Coast’s 28-mile welcome 
mat rolled out before its fifteen fine hotels facing the 
beach and their 1,700 rooms. New motels are now being 
built and a variety of eating establishments are already 
famous for seafood and Creole cooking. An array of at- 
tractions and events fills the calendar from January 
through December. 

At beautiful Beauvoir, the last home of Jefferson Davis, 
the Lost Cause proudly dispiays relics of its struggle. Ex- 


Plantation home at Pass Christian is famed for ante-bellum beauty. 
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Girls ready for a yacht race—one of the Gulf’s popular pastimes. 


Between Gulfport and Biloxi, Great Southern golf green is magnet. 
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cursion boats make regular trips to famous Ship Island, 
where d’Iberville first landed before approaching the 
shore, where Pakenham assembled his fleet to attack New 
Orleans, and where still stands Fort Massachusetts that 
once imprisoned over 5,000 Confederate prisoners of war 
—in the shadow of which picnics and fishing parties are 
now held. The site of Fort Maurepas overlooks the Bay 
of Biloxi, and at Mississippi City the ghost of John L. 
Sullivan recounts his famous world championship fight 
with Paddy Ryan—the fight, incidentally, in which the 
term “knockout” was first used. 

Outdoor sports trip over each other’s heels attracting 
Gulf Coast guests: golf all year. deer and bird hunting, 
tennis, badminton, archery, skeet shooting, horseback rid- 
ing, horseshoes, turkey shoots, hiking or just plain lazin’ 
in the sun. And in the water: swimming in the Gulf itself 
or eleven available fresh water pools, sailboating and 
speed boating, crabbing, gigging for flounder, aquaplan- 
ing, surf and sun bathing and simple ordinary wading— 
and, of course, fishing. The Mississippi Gulf Coast offers 
practically every sport except skiing. 

For those who love beauty and peace and a quiet rest 
the ancient oaks and the Gulf breeze escort you on prac- 
tically every mile of the picturesque beach drive and on 
a dozen ramble routes inland. Ante-bellum homes pre- 
serve the Old South. And beautiful gardens, Holly Bluff 
and Darwood, line the peaceful Jordan River. 

Equi-distant between Mobile and New Orleans and only 
two hours by car from each, the Mississippi Gulf Coast 
has become a popular place to stay while attending the 
New Orleans Mardi Gras, which also is celebrated in 
Biloxi and Mobile, plus the New Orleans Spring Fiesta 
and the Mobile Azalea Trail celebration in spring. 


There was a time when few travelers beyond Louisiana 
and Mississippi knew about this beautiful and peaceful 
stretch of oak-shaded, island-protected, sun-kissed and 
lore-laden Coast. But today 18,000 cars on weekdays, 
22,000 on Sundays, representing every state in the Union, 
pass any given spot on this Mississippi Gulf Coast every 
24 hours. 

There was a time when Southerners enjoyed it during 
the summer and Yankees came down from the snow belt 
in the winter—and seldom the twain did meet. But today 
their seasons by mutual enthusiasm blend and merge. 
The Southerners linger longer and the Yankees come 
earlier. 


There was a time when visitors came formally for the 
season or for the duration of their vacation. The new 
sand beach has changed that. It is the closest salt water 
beach to the crowded areas of the middle west and south 
—it is public and free and huge. New thousands, from 
as far away as they can comfortably drive, are using it 
for weekends and holidays as many times a year as they 
can budget the time. 


Sand from the longest man-made beach in the world is 
already in the nation’s shoes. # 
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Famous Honolulu tower says hello, goodbye. 
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HEN YOUVE reached the age 
W when the best part of a hula 
show is the music, you may think 
it’s time to turn in your suitcase. But 
in Hawaii, oldtimer, there’s plenty to 
keep you from feeling your age. And 
here you don’t have to knock your- 
self out to have fun. 

Poha jam seeds may stick in your 
plates. but poi slides down real easy 
and there aren’t any bones in broiled 
octopus. Let Youth .hike for miles 
along lava coast and up mountain 
valleys. You can take a bus and see 
the same things on cushions. 


If you don’t feel like trundling 
your thrombosis around town to see 
the flowers, fashions and faces of the 
melting-pot islands, sit on your lanai 
and let them come to you. In and 
around every one of Hawaii’s 55 re- 
sort hotels and inns, every day, are 
tropic foliage, costume touches of 
Polynesia and the Orient and people 
of a half-dozen races. From Hawaiian 
beachboys and Filipino busboys to 
Chinese bookkeepers and Japanese 
cab-drivers, resort personnel is as 
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mixed in ancestry as anywhere else 
in the islands. 

Some of the islanders are quite 
pretty, of course. But contentedly 
collapsed in a beach chair you prob- 
ably won’t find even shapely legs too 
over-stimulating. 

As for Hawaii’s famous swimming, 
it’s probably the least strenuous in 
the world if you leave the surfboards 
alone. There’s no icy water to shock 


Hawaii is a peaceful oasis for the elderly. 


you out of your toupee. It averages 
a degree below air temperature, 
which is close to a year-round 75°. 

Easy to spot in a land of brunettes, 
white-haired visitors seem to be in- 
creasing in number on all five of the 
Hawaiian islands. They fly in com- 
fortable planes from resort to resort, 
ride in limousines to the brink of vol- 
canic craters, view historic ruins and 
native villages without having to 
plunge through a wilderness or scale 
a mountain. 

Some of these oldsters become per- 
manent tourists. They settle down in 
Hawaii’s mild climate and informal 
atmosphere, growing a few orchids 
on the windowsill and raising bana- 
nas and papayas of their own. A 
Honolulu “senior citizens” group of 
islanders over 50 years of age goes 
on Polynesian picnics or special sight- 
seeing jaunts and meets regularly for 
outdoor sports in the parks. 

You can look them up and go 
along, oldtimer, but be sure you’re 
50. They let the callow youth of 49 
find his own Hawaiian fun. 
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H. G. Bomhoff, at 
right, and friend, 
start off on an aerial 
hunt for wild coyotes. 
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Flying low, men spot 
coyote and aim gun 
for ‘dive-bomb’ run. 
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HEN H. G. Bomhoff of Canada County, Oklahome 

decided to take advantage of his state’s bount 
for each coyote killed, he put together a plane with spar 
parts and a Ford motor. Then he skimmed low throug! 
the skies on his spine-tingling search. He found winte 
and fall the best seasons as bare trees aid in exposin, 
the animals, but coyotes are about the color of dea 
grass and they frequently fool him. His hunting speec 
is 70 miles per hour, and he’s bagged more than 20 
coyotes from the air. 
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Shadow of plane falls 
across fleeing coyote 
who zigzags in field. 
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HUNT—BY ATR! 


Dead coyotes bring a 
bounty of $1.00 from 
state, skin 50 cents. 
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Plane lands in field to load killed animal. 


| Coyote drops—but this took seven shots. 


Carcass of coyote and a string of pelts conclude successful hunt. 
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A TRAVEL ADVENTURE 


Carrying chickens to market, mountain Berber, wife grin at authors. 
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INTO THE 


By Roy and Brownie Adams 
as told to May F. McElravy 


ITH A SPECIAL written permit from the French Mili- 
W ian. a car and a guide who spoke Berber dialect, 
Roy and Brownie- Adams set out to photograph the Ber- 
bers and their Casbahs (strongholds) in Africa’s Grand 
Atlas Mountains. For good lick, Jacques, their French 
guide, drove through Marrakech’s seven stone gates which 
are arched into the walls of this old city. 

The motor road ran for 30 miles across plains, where 
fields were being made ready for planting with ox, camel 
and now and then a combination of camel, donkey and 
woman-drawn plows. 

Beyond, a good highway, built by the French to trans- 
port tanks, crosses the spine of the Grand Atlas. It is with- 
out benefit of parapet on either side. The Adamses could 
look over its knife-like edge some 2,000 feet on orchards 
and green tablelands. Flushed by sunlight, blood red, 
lilac and deep yellow tones, splashed with jade, blended 
in vibrant splendor on the canyon walls. 

Where the Berbers came from no one knows. It is 
suggested that when Atlantis collapsed into the sea off 
Africa, its inhabitants found refuge along the southern 
shore of the African Mediterranean. Records show that 
Berbers farmed this “Sunset Land” long before the Pho- 
enicians, Carthaginians, Romans and Goths invaded it. 
The Berber race has no written history but there is a 
theory that they are of Celtic origin because some of them 
still have names like M’Loud and M’Goun. They did not 
abandon their grassy plains and rich valleys until the 
Arabs invaded in 711. Seeking protection in the Grand 
Atlas Mountains they built strongholds and lived in isola- 
tion. 

They warred inter-tribally until the French, by means 
of modern armament, made them submit to regulations. 
Notwithstanding, these Eagle-men are always at cross 
purposes with their suzerains. 

“When we arrived at Tizi N’Tichka, an eighty-two mile 
ride from Marrakech, Arab boys brought horses for us 
and others to carry the camping equipment,” Brownie 
said. “Jacques had arranged for a mountain guide to take 
us into the forbidding mountains which towered all 
around us.” 

The next day they stopped in a Perben village where 
a woman was making mint tea, the universal drink among 
all Moroccans, including the Mountain Berbers. She used 
two pots. In one she brewed mint leaves with water and 
great lumps of sugar. In the other she made strong green 
tea. Had the explorers been tea drinkers the woman would 
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have shared this delicacy with them by pouring a portion 


from each pot into wooden bowls. “Courtesy,” Jacques 
informed them, “dictates that one drink at least three 
bowlsful.” 

“The Berbers, like the Chinese, thought our cameras 
had evil eyes,” Brownie went ons ““They believed that we 
would put a djinn on anyone whose picture we took. 
Jacques asked pefmission for us to take pictures of the 
caid (tribal chief) in every village where we found sub- 
ject matter. 

“The caid in this village refused to let us photograph 
the tea maker until Jacques pressed a generous number 
of paper francs into his hand. Then, he turned his back 
and walked away no longer concerned about what our 
devil boxes would do to his subject.” 

The Adamses found that Berber women, like primitive 
women the world over, do their washing along mountain 
streams. In remote villages through which their entourage 
jogged they were able to photograph women, with work- 
knotted hands, making butter by vigorously pummeling 
and rolling goat skin bags filled with goat’s milk. 

Throughout this Cashah-land they found that local 
materials are used to make their strongholds and the 
village huts. If clay or adobe is used the roofs are made 
of tiles. Where stone forms the walls of the windowless 
dwellings, saplings are laid across the top and covered 
with mud to make a platform. In the fall these flat roofs 
are bright with golden ears of corn drying in the sun. 

“One day,’ Brownie recalled, “We stopped on a 
promontory sometime after noon to let Roy reload his 
camera. He turned his horse over to the attendant and 
stood beside the saddle while he changed films. I had 
dismounted and just then I saw a young tribesman, ac- 
companied by a pretty girl, coming toward us along a 
goat path. His face was the color of a butternut. He wore 
brown pantaloons that were banded below the knees. A 
loose woolen cloak hung about his shoulder and extended 
to his ankles. A cloth was wound around his head. Like 
all Berber men he wore a twenty-inch, curved dagger in a 
scabbard at his side. By law this should have been tied 
into the sheath but mountain Berbers consistently ignore 
that law. A bright red shawl-like scarf confined the girl’s 
black hair. Her white, homespun gondura (loose slip with 
large flowing sleeves) was belted at the waist with a sash 
made of many strands of red wool. Strings and strings of 
beads encircled her throat. A warp, worn across her eee oe oF eee: 


shoulders was fastened at each side with a fibula By doorway in Meknes, native sprinkles street from goatskin bag, 
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‘Dancers at Marrakech displayed innate rhythm and musical ability. 


(brooch.) The palms of her hand were hennaed showing 
that she belonged to the People of God according to 
Berber tradition. 

“As Jacques walked toward them I began to wind my 
movie camera so that I would be ready to take that attrac- 
tive portrait as soon as he got their permission and gave 
them a generous amount of francs. Even before he finished 
speaking the young man began to thrash the air with his 
arms. The girl leaped out of sight behind some boulders 
as the man jerked out his dagger. His black eyes flashing, 
he started toward me screaming in Berber, ‘Not for all 
the money in the world will I let you put us in your devil 
box.’ Jacques sprang at my assailant and grabbed his 
upswept, hairy wrist and wrenched his dagger free. The 
man fought fiendishly and did not capitulate until Jacques 
reminded him, ‘You know, according to French law it’s 
five years for drawing a dagger. Had you slashed the 
American woman you'd get twenty.’ Jacques returned his 
dagger. I scarcely breathed as I watched that Eagle-man 
slink away and disappear among the rocks. My legs and 
arms felt hollow. My hands shook so that I could not hold 
my camera to take any more pictures that day.” 

Many times during the days which followed they had 
to follow goat trails on foot in order to reach citadels 
which looked as if they were suspended in the clouds. 

“The tabia-built strongholds and villages we photo- 
graphed are made of earth pounded together with lime 
and stones gathered in nearby river beds,” Roy explained. 
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Along Barbary Coast’ near Agridir, authors met goods-laden Arab. 


Over 90,000 date palms edge Marrakech. Note boy in tree at center. 


“Because tabia lasts many years no one was able to tell 
us the age of these Babylon-like towers. Most of them are 
encompassed by heavy, defending walls. We usually en- 
tered through a gate. In some places the doors of one- 
room houses open on the mountain side so that the occu- 
pants can slide thirty or forty feet to safety in case of 
attack.” 

The tribal caid makes his home in the Casbah which is 
a maize of small gloomy rooms, crudely decorated. His 
subjects go in and out freely, accompanied by goats and 
chickens. Their small huts cluster in squalor along dirty 
alleys which diverge from the Casbah. A depression in 
the middle of the floor serves as a place to cook and pro- 
vides meager heat when winter weather forces the family 
indoors. Otherwise, cooking is done at a crude, outside 
community fireplace built among the rocks. Cous cous, 
a kind of mush made of semolia cooked with mutton and 
honey then covered with vegetable soup, is common. 

Happy indeed is the Berber who can vary this diet by 
finding a lizard among the rock that has a lucky 21 
stripes on its tail, and when cooked, are considered great 
delicacies. However, the finder mustygive the gall, brain 
and tongue to the village sorcerer. 

When a traveler is invited to eat with a caid he will be 
seated on a floor cushion. An attendant brings him water 
in a basin, also a towel. After he has cleansed the fingers 
of his right hand—the left is never used to eat with—he 
is served cous cous in a wooden bowl, This, the guest must 
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Young woman pauses after filling jug at clear dessert water hole. 
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Water vendors at Marrakech carry bells to ring and attract trade. 
eat by using only his forefinger and thumb. Not only must 
he convey the soup-lik€ concoction into his mouth with 
these two fingers but in so doing must manage to smear 
his face with the greasy food as a compliment to his host. 
His Highness from time to time shows his esteem by 
giving the stranger tidbits from his bowl. 

Berbers do not eat pork. The few who can afford a 
horse always keep a boar or a pig near the animal to 
absorb any evil spirits that may attack it. 

The women, pretty when young, reach maturity at 
fourteen. Most of them marry into servitude at eleven and 
twelve. In most instances they do not know the male they 
marry. All tribal women, when they marry, are tattooed 
from below the chin to the tips of both breasts and some- 
times under the lower lip. The tattooing on their necks 
creates the illusion that they wear choker collars. 

As soon as they acquire a husband they must spend 
their daylight hours filling willow baskets with clay—used 
as building material which they dig from the river. They 
carry their loads on their heads up steep mountain trails. 
Some mix clay and mould bricks. Others plaster walls 
and cut saplings for roof supports. In addition, they must 
make their crude cooking pots, storage and water jars. 
Burial grounds are filled with their puny offspring who 
die because of malnutrition, filth and epidemics. 

Berber men are tall and large boned. Long exposure to 
the sun at high altitudes has bronzed their skin. They ap- 
pear to be morose and obstinate. The curved daggers, 
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Berber musicians still play on instruments of ancient style, sounds. 


always at their sides, confirm the assertion that they 
settle their disputes by blood feuds. 

“We found them suspicious of many things besides our 
cameras,” Brownie remarked. “In every village we 
watched sorcerers, sitting in shadowy doorways, com- 
pounding charms of such things as herbs, tree bark, dried 
cats’ hearts, eyes of jackals, bats, bird feathers and bones. 
With whispered incantations the conjuror sells these in- 
gredients to the people. He claims that his jackal powder 
puts a curse on the person to whom it is given but his 
thriving business is done in selling love philters.” 

All Berbers are Moslems, and small mosques are built 
inside their Casbahs. They also have their sacred “High 
Places” in the open. According to their belief certain 
trees, rocks and piles of dead wood have miraculous prop- 
erties. 

“Our supply of film exhausted, we backtracked to Tizi 
N’ Tichka and got our car,” Roy concluded. “For old 
times sake we returned to Marrakech over the highway 
which runs along the Sahara. As on previous trips we saw 
many piles of rocks designating the grave of a nomad. We 
watched Berbers, crossing the desert, stop at these lonely 
eairns long enough to add a rock in the belief that they 
would have a safe journey.” 

These Berbers of the Grand Atlas Mountains are a 
strange and sometimes dangerous people. To enter their 
foreboding region is precarious—but a stimulating and 
satisfying adventure. @ 


DISPATCHES. 


FROM 


PARIS and LONDON 


By Margaret Gardner 


ARIS, FOR MANY well-known and justifiable reasons, 
Pe the favorite meeting place for industrialists, 
businessmen, professional leaders, savants, and mem- 
bers of other assorted organizations and associations. 
The month of October is the most coveted of all for 
reunions, conventions and exhibitions, influenced no 
doubt by the increased opportunities for combining 
business with pleasure. The theatrical season, having 
begun the end of September, has gathered momentum, 
and the fall racing season is highlighted by the Prix de 
vAre de Triomphe at Longchamps, one of Europe’s 
most important contests. The night clubs are going full 
blast with new programs and attractions, and Paris, 
having recovered from the summer invasion, sparkles 
in her fall dress. Even the Eiffel Tower has acquired a 
new fall raiment, and its second coating of somber 
brown paint will be affixed the end of the month. 

For those parents who wonder how their children 
can be amused during their stay in Paris, there is re- 
assurance in a vast program of delightful doings for the 
youngsters. There are sand piles, merry-go-rounds, 


swings, boats to sail, etc., at all the Paris parks such as - 


the Tuileries, Luxembourg, Parc Monceau, Bois de 
Boulogne and others, but the Jardin d’Acclimation is 
unique for combining all the paraphernalia dear to a 
child’s heart. There is even a miniature railroad which 
conducts them from the Porte Maillot side of the Bois 
de Boulogne right into the heart of this fairyland, com- 
plete with a zoo, tiny autos with real motors, a miniature 
roller-coaster, animals to mount, slides, and even a boat 
ride through an “enchanted river.” It is open daily from 
9:00 to 7:00. Here are the famed théatres des mario- 
nettes (Punch and Judy Shows). The most famous of 
them, and the oldest, the Théatre du Guignol, in the 
Champs-Elysees gardens, doesn’t open until December, 
but there are about six others located in various parks 
in Paris, with shows every Thursday and Sunday after- 
noons during the winter. The two Paris circuses, the 
Cirque Medrano and the Cirque d’Hiver, which opens 
October 1, are noted for presenting the best acts 
available in Europe, and programs change every month, 
with matinee performances Mondays, Thursdays, Sat- 
urdays and Sundays. October also marks the opening 
of the five children’s legitimate theatres where famous 
fairy tales and children’s classics are presented in pro- 
fessional and grown-up productions. 

Yes, Paris can prove a memorable and stimulating 
experience even to the children. ¢ 
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By Elizabeth Nicholas 


CTOBER Is A misty-bright month in London, but 

teetering as it may, from one extreme to another, 
from brilliant Indian summer to frosty winter, it de- 
fies logical description. After a summer that, to the 
average citizen, seems the werst in living memory no 
matter what the meteorological statisticians may say, 
we hope ardently for a mellow October. 

The theatre last winter was something best quickly 
forgotten. Next season offers promise, at least, of 
something better. There are new works ahead by 
Christopher (The Lady’s Not for Burning) Fry, Emlyn 
Williams, Charles Morgan, Terence Rattigan and André 
Roussin; there will also be a new play by T. S. Eliot, 
The Confidential Clerk, which will reach London after a 
first presentation at the Edinburgh Festival. 

Emlyn Williams will himself play in Someone’s Wait- 
ing, his first work for three years and his. first “straight” 
appearance after his formidable success in the role of 
Charles Dickens. Dame Edith Evans will adorn Mr. Fry’s 
new play and Terence Rattigan is waiting on the recovery 
of Vivian Leigh. Incidentally, Bell, Book and Candle is to 
come to London early in 1954. 

October is a great month for fairs and fetes of real 
antiquity. The most famous of all is probably the 
Nottingham Goose Fair, but it is very early in the month, 
October 1-3. However, risking the rage of the honest 
citizens of Nottingham, there is not a vast deal of other 
things there to attract the tourist. This is not the case, 
however, with Stratford-on-Avon, Salisbury or Banbury, 
so it might be worth timing a visit to take in the fairs. 

The Stratford-on-Avon Mop Fair is held on October 
12. This, from personal experience, is fun. The Shake- 
speare season of plays at the Memorial Theatre runs. 
on until October 17. The Banbury Michaelmas Fair 
(October 14-16) could be included in a visit to Oxford, 
which is usually an American “‘must.” And as we think 
Salisbury Cathedral the most beautiful cathedral in 
England we do not hesitate to mention the Salisbury 
Pleasure Fair (October 19-22) which might be included 
at the same time. Near Salisbury is the lovely house of 
Wilton, seat of the Earl of Pembroke, now open to the 
public as are so many stately homes. \ 

Nothing of course is what it was. These fairs aren’t 
anyway, for at one time they gathered people from all 
the surrounding counties to buy, to exchange, to hire 
maids and farm hands, to dance and sing and make 
merry. But they are still entertaining, and a good in- 
sight into rural England. 4 
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When you give LOOK, you give 
a gift that is recommended for 
young and old alike. For LOOK 
covers all topics of American in- 
terest . . . topics such as world 
affairs, health and medicine, vaca- 
tions, television, the Washington 
scene, fashion and beauty, sports, 
diet, personalities, and many more. 

All you have to do is fill out the 
certificate at the right and mail it 
now. Unless you specify otherwise, 
your gifts will start with LOOK’S 
annual travel issue, which will be 
-received just before Christmas- 
(Each gift will be announced by a 
richly handsome card inscribed with 
your name.) 

So do your Christmas shopping 
this easy, thrifty way. And while 
you’re at it, order LOOK for your- 
self, too... for here, surely, is your 
greatest magazine buy! 
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Ted Shane's pei hdd for TRAVELERS 
A Ne rt te ase 


RE YOUR TRAVELS one pink glorious maze, 


your impressions come into focus like a color 


snapshot? Rate yourself on these questions. Ten out of 
fifteen means you are a big time traveler. Eight out of 
fifteen means you better check your timetables; and five 
or less means you better climb on the first bus, boy! 


ts 


Je 


Watch? Pay 
4. Where would you eat— 
owes) SR cal BRE 
soaked in brandy, lighted, and baked with ‘ 
df = < at t 7 ¥ \ 1 a t 
ect CCrearn Solution To Brain-Twisters Will Be Found on Page 50 
b) Gene Leone’s famous shrimp with their secret eerie ces ron 
, 1 What not to do to a ecus- 1 What ean’t be avoided in 
dressing ? tems man Italy (2 wads.) 
: A 5 Amphibious fisherman 2 Moscow’s John Q. Public 
c) Wild Jackass braised and roasted ? equipped for Arctic regions 3 Reaction to a touch 
4 13 Where the fahrenheit will 4 Steeples a church 
5. What would you do with Okolahao? kiln ya sat 5 What the new father of 
Bed ‘ 5: p ; 14 What a man would do i e triplets did 
a) Wear it? b) Play ball with it? c) Drink it? played piano no hands! 6 A guy who whittled it down 
a = a 9 15 National Rugs Union of to some bread, wine, dame 
d) Give it to your Grandmother for Christmas? Ameries(abbr 7 oDess ging tidal tonaltoanda 
: 5 5 ae 17 Every baritone has been on tion 
6. What do they call rain in Hawaii? the ead to this place 8 A Neolor that willacive «you 
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a) Heavy dew? b) Cats and Dogs? c) Ola- 21 Hand over that map ie 9 Something a mistake should 
1] 5 9 an ee oe) S he 9 we’re near Lawrence, Mass. never do 
Matonawahoo ! 1qul unsnine ‘ 22 A pip of a London street 10 What there’ll always be, old 
0 urchin cha 
7. You would expect to witness what sports at 233° Handle. fer a Hatter renee Sine? 
24 1 saw, you saw, and it saws 12 What the man is who jilted 


So you’ve been to Ciro’s. But you can’t have been 
to this one lately. Why, and where is it? 
All right, so you’ve been around. Where are the 
following night clubs? 
a) Telle b) Il Pappagallo (The Parrot) ¢) The 
Bagatelle d) The Paradise Club e) National- 
Scalla f) Casino at Estoril g) L’Epaule at Mouton 


When you’re visiting Annapolis, and you hear the 


word Bow-Wow, will you— 
a) Look around for the Admiral’s pet Scottie? 
b) Bow twice from the waist? 
c) Expect to see the Batallion Officer of the 


a) Goodwood b) Pineapple Bowl c) Mount Trem- 


blant d) Comisky Park e) Streets of Boston 
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From which capes drape 
Tourist trap 
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the girl who imherited a mil- 
lion dollars 


29 Pandit’s stomping ground 16 Floating zoo 
. . MO : . 32 How a poet opens a door 18 Gardeners 
8. Unmix Bombcutta and Calbay into something Simla. 33 Brooklyn's Earl 20 Up UKs, ersckeOerhoae: a 
: 5 34 Farmer’s address paddle 
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: . out leaving the country 24 The barber 
a) Honolula b) Columbia, South America c) (ALE 26. Saukes  ofkerink 
. : ; 36 Where to get over a perma- 27 Podden me! 
Madagaskar d) Kygpt e) San Fransisco f) Bonne, nent iene Oger 28 What the poet say its so 
Germany aed pone hes nor shes 30 hes to do to a new pair 
is ux topper of shoes 
10. low do you pronounce the following: 39 What Patti Page and herself 31 Lover’s lane 


often are 


National league’s 


ex Mel 


a 40 This has gone mostly un- 34 Two-legged speeies f d i 
a) Pago Pago b) Worcester c) Torquay d) derground o New York the Kremlin. AO cree ee 
io 2 Om. 41 If your Aunt Tilly was one, 37 Getting into the ring itl 
Greenwich e) Nice f) Cairo you couldn’t be reading this Rocky: IMarciane ae 
oes ‘ : 42 This has never heard of a 38 Short for what t Hl your 
11. You’ve often sung the song Tipperary, but do you bined ee eee sey Wabions Gbimenntory wear. 
era 43 Where Lima is prima 39 No jackass this Frances 
E 1 : ; . 44, Conscious egos 41 What Charles Boyer ealls it 
Where Tipperary is? b) Where Piccadilly is? 45 Ancient Roman ballot box when a man buys a woman 
3 4 J 46 How a woman feels after a chocolate malt 
c) Where Leicester Square is? d) Who was sup- poe eee Ae ae ee 
; 4 Vr -belly 43 He forked it over, all right 
posed to be going away? e) Where to? a ee sign for show er 45 What to\see first! 2 
y € you say it isn’t a Balkan 46 Leading lady for a dragon 
12. Where do 7OU hunt the Tbex ? country, Ill brain ya! A8 Poscauent wave = 
y ase . 53 Golfers try to improve these 49 Whose girl Mrs Musial is 
Ge How many airlines fly from New York to Rome? 56 Fibbed and fibbed and fibbed 50 What anything can be made 
; : d 57 The only way to get a sea- into 
14. The Liberte, Constitution, and Independence are: a, Seee a Oar EEEID Si Whose Day tt is-all the time 
; 58 Sightseers mecca 52 Ben’s hue 
a) Essays by Thomas Paine? b) Winners at 59 bi the quality of 53 1938 hep cat’s gyration 
; 5 ; arwin’s ancestors 54 Sunburn 
Saratoga in 1952? c) Superliners? ol peers west will never meet 55 It’s hard to take it on the 
D the twain jok 
- . . - jo 4 
15. Where does the French Riviera begin and end? ae ee Ne nic Qa gn 
63 O, to suffer in Scotland! 60 Disorderly type 
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Hotel Headliners 


New Kona Kai Club on Shelter Island in San Diego Bay typifies resort construction upsurge. 


Resort Boom Enlivens San Diego Area 


ISSION BAY, great twenty-million 

dollar aquatic park development 
considered by many the key to San 
Diego’s tourist trade future, is the 
site of a multi-million dollar resort 
construction boom. Erection of a 302- 
unit resort motel on Gleason Point 
is underway, to be known as the Ba- 
hia Hotel, and will include a salt- 
water pool, cabanas, boating facili- 
ties. On another corner of Mission 
Bay, adjacent to U.S. Highway 101, 
building has begun on a 900-unit de- 
luxe trailer park on De Anza Point, 
covering 70 acres and_ including 
shops, clubhouse, guest rooms. Trailer 
space will be for visitors spending 
long periods but some will be avail- 
able for overnighters and week- 
enders. A second hotel and a golf 
course are being planned for another 
Mission Bay section. In addition, an 
exclusive motel to operate as a club 
is slated for a Mission Valley site 
three miles east of Mission Bay. It 
will have 100 units plus pool, tennis 
courts, cocktail lounge, dining rooms. 
Meanwhile, the La Jolla Beach and 
Tennis Club, internationally popular 
resort, has expanded its famous 
Marine Room and cocktail lounge. 
This is the room where waves at high 
tide splash against the broad plate 
glass windows that look onto the 
Pacific Ocean. Also in La Jolla, one 
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of the largest recent hotel expansions 
was completed at the Hotel del Char- 
ro, a 7o-room establishment. All 
guest rooms have either a patio, sun 
deck or private baleony. And El 
Cortez, one of San Diego’s finest 
hotels, is adding an eight-story unit, 
motel and pool on adjacent property, 
remodeling rooms and lobby. 


Fifth Avenue’s smart shops and 


D> | 
Sisaea ae ke 
Ry Hil? : 


Choice of particular 
travelers as the ideal 
home-away-from- 
home! Singles from 
$4.50 per day. Also, 
doubles and suites., 
Many suites 
have kitchen- 
ettes. 


Celebrated 
“International 
Room” 
Air-Conditioned 


“Fiesta Bar” 
Tel. Circle 7-1900 $ 


In New York... 


Soe of traditional distinction between 


Sia = white way. 


118 WEST 57th STREET * NEW YORK 


Odds And Inns 


| Fates EDITION of guide listing 
American Hotel Association 
members participating in Travelcard 
and Chekard system has been re- 
leased, is available from AHA’s Dept. 
TR, 221 W. 57th St., New York City. 
... A 1,000-room hotel in Dallas is 
on the books by the Statler chain. . 
Conrad Hilton has announced plans 
for a $14-million-dollar, 450-room 
Beverly Hilton in Beverly Hills, Calif. 
. Williamsburg Inn is prepping 
a 40-foot addition to west wing... . 
Manhattan’s Hotel New Yorker has 
redesigned its ballroom. . . . Fort 
Montagu Beach in Nassau holds a 
masquerade ball each Friday in the 
Jungle Club, while Royal Victoria 
holds Calypso Night on Tuesdays. . . 
New York’s Hotel Lexington now 
presents an orchid nightly to women 
guests. . . . Last of “dry” hotels on 
boardwalk in Atlantic City, Dennis 
Hotel now has three bars, its latest 
adjoining the restaurant. . . . Spring- 
field, Vt., Hartness House plans con- 
struction of ten new rooms, dining 
spot. . . . Atlanta’s Dinkler-Ansley 
has become the Dinkler-Plaza, with 
expansion program plans underway. 
. The Balsams, Dixville Notch, 
N. H., has opened a three-bed hospital 


for possible guest use. 


all with bath 
Television 
if desired. 
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DECOR 


RAVEL-MINDED Americans can now add exotic luster 
aT to their living rooms by integrating foreign scenes 
into the decor of their homes. Many decorative fabrics 
are now available which derive their inspiration from art, 
architecture and scenery of famed places throughout the 
world. The Champs Elysees, a Pompeiian wall, Roman 
churches, the canals of Venice and the facade of a house 
in the south of France are among the scenes which have 
been interpreted in hand-printed fabrics by Howard and 
Schaffer of New York City. Prints on silk gauze, chintz, 
antique satin and toile are included in the collection. 
Additionally, designs based on Greek vases and African 
art let the traveler maintain his flair for the foreign. It’s 
a practical way to recall your travels with subtlety and 
decorative distinction. ¢ 
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On drape, unique use is made of real scene. 


African 
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Drapes use Grecian urns in decorative effect. 


TRAVEL by the STARS 
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Horoscopes Below Are For Month of November 


ARIES March 21 to April 20. 
Travel time can be devoted to 
attanment of financial success. 

Since a trip must start with constructive 
ideas, give your initiative full reign. 
Figure out where you can gain the most 
profitable results, and make your plans 
accordingly. The hobby of visiting out- 
of-the-way places, which you considered 
only a source of relaxation and pleasure, 
may enable you to build up a lucrative 
business in conriection. with a cfever 
selling plan. ; 


TAURUS April 31 to May 20. To 

your delight, travel can help your 

income spiral upward to almost 
miraculous proportions. The reason for 
this wonderful prospect lies in the fact 
that new ideas, in which you can pioneer 
with confidence, can pay off with big 
rewards. Use your ingenuity and ex- 
perience with confidence. Financial 
headway can be made through publish- 
ing, advertising, or the transportation 
industry. 


GEMINI May 21 to June 20. Your 

prolific ideas about interesting 

vacation spots, combined with 
personal drive, can lead toward the 
successful development of an attractive 
holiday resort in which, you are in- 
terested. Follow up your letters with 
more elaborate details or a personal 
call. Your enthusiasm can help build 
up your immediate vicinity into a 
popular vacation area, increasing your 
own income, and that of your neighbors. 


ow CANCER June 21 to July 22. 
Someone, whom you may not 
even know, may be _ working 

quietly in your behalf! This fact may 
be a surprise to you, but while you 
are on a weekend trip or other short 
journey, you may be benefitted by the 
confidential advice of an executive 
whom you assist with travel informa- 
tion. Your help may be worth consider- 
ably more than you realize, so do not 
be surprised if the favors extended to 
you represent substantial financial 
value. 


LEO July 23 to August 22. The 

hopes you have visualized and the 

wishes you nurtured for a long 
journey may come true with gratifying 
magnificence. The attainment of luxu- 
rious travel may be helped along by the 
invitation of a friend who is able and 
willing to invest in your happiness by 
covering most or all of the expenses. 
Also, on your own behalf you can pur- 
sue your travel plans with confidence. 
A cherished desire to visit a glamorous 
locality may be realized. 
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VIRGO August 23 to September 

22. The money to cover travel ex- 

penses may come as the result of 
higher rate of compensation due to 
promotion, or winning a prize in a pop- 
wlarity contest. The cash value of the 
award can give you such a feeling of 
affluence that you want to mingle with 
people of prominence. Going to places 
that cater to the well-to-do should be 
a joyous experience. Your own financial 
advancement can be improved by asso- 
ciating with a travel companion who 
holds a position of authority. 


LIBRA September 23 to October 
=== 22. A visitor from abroad who 

speaks several languages fluently 
may interest you in the import and ex- 
port trades. Big opportunities for lucra- 
tive business may be found by you 
through personal travel. Your friend- 
liness can open doors for you to buy 
and sell merchandise on a global scale. 
International relationship into which you 
enter now can be a source of good for- 
tune for several years. 


SCORPIO October 23 to Novem- 

ber 22. The decisions you make 

about travel depend on what you 
feel you can spare from the amounts 
you allot regularly to an annuity, bank 
savings, investment account. taxes, and 
insurance premiums. Financial security 
should be well-guarded of course, but 
money that is used for travel can be- 
come the backbone of your future mem- 
ory reserves. Pay bills promptly, guard 
your credit, and otherwise budget your 
cash wisely so as to leave a comfortable 
margin for travel costs. 


SAGITTARIUS November 23 to 

December 21. More pleasure can 

be derived from taking a trip with 
someone else than through solitary 
travel. A partnership arrangement re- 
garding transportation and accommoda- 
tions should turn out well. Reducing 
your expenses by sharing travel facili- 
ties should enable you to cover a 
greater territory and see more things 
than you had anticipated. There is 
likelihood of added cash for the trip by 
writing a series of syndicated news- 
paper articles, accompanied by on-the- 
scene pictures about the tour. 


,CAPRICORN December 22 to 
January 19. The prospects of in- 
creased income from your work 
are enhanced by a fascinating vocation 
experience. The more you travel and 
learn, the more you should be able to 
earn. Your opportunities for profit are 
particularly good through the services 
you render to a firm which specializes 


in printing travel literature or in manu- 
facturing luggage. Use your job to pro- 
vide the foundation for your career suc- 
cess. The extra bonus can be sufficient 
for extensive globe trotting. 


AQUARIUS January 20 to Febru- 
ary 18. Organize your travel pro- 
gram so that it can yield pleasure 
and profit. For instance plan a group 
tour at popular prices. Or, arrange an 
entertainment project that can be 
booked at schools, or social clubs in 
various communities. This can enable 
you to combine business with pleasure. 
Use your imagination in a big way to 
enlarge your income by bringing fun 
and music to people who are willing to 
pay well for enjoyable pastimes. 


ww 


PISCES February 19 to March 20. 

Any trip that is taken for a de- 

finite purpose can be more ex- 
hilarating than aimless travel. Looking 
for things to beautify your home can be 
your incentive to visit museums. shops 
selling antique furniture, old mansions, 
and stores that specialize in the most 
modern interior decorations. Compar- 
ing prices and looking for bargains can 
make the expedition particularly zest- 
ful, with the further possibility of re- 
selling some of your purchases at a 
higher price than the amount you paid 
originally. 
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TOUR SERVICE 


If you’re planning an auto 
trip, why not stop in at 

Wee Sinclair’s modern Auto Tour 
Service Bureau for the best 
routing and the latest road 
information? Where to go... 
where to stay... how to get 
there . . . Sinclair travel ex- 
perts are ready to help you. 
Just stop in, phone or write— 
no charge, of course. 


SINCLAIR AUTO 
TOUR SERVICE 


A free service of 
Sinclair Refining Co. 


Sinclair Oi! Building 
600 Fifth Avenue 
Entrance W. 48th St, 
New York 20, N.Y. 
Tel.: Cl 6-3600 
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AVE YOU ever thought of utilizing 
H a trip to get acquainted with 
your neighbors? This may strike you 
as a novel idea, but thousands of mo- 
toring Americans take friendship field 
trips every year. 

When I use the word “neighbors” 
I am not referring to your next-door 
neighbors. I mean those neighbors 
who live in other towns, cities and 
states. Neighborliness, you know, 
doesn’t imply contact only with those 
people in your immediate proximity, 
but with those who, though far re- 
moved by geographical distance, are 
closely akin to you in interests and 
hobbies. Webster has a simple defini- 
tion for “neighborliness.” He defines 
it as “friendliness,” and this is what 
I mean, too. 

When I travel, I am as interested 
in the people in a new community as 
I am in the sights. I have discovered 
that the best way to learn about a 
new locale is to make friends with 
the residents. In this way, you can get 
a personal glimpse of the life of the 
community—you can see the town 
through the eyes of a native. One of 


TIPS 


for 


Touring 


By Carol Lane 
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the surest and best ways of getting 
acquainted with the local inhabitants 
is through pursuing your interests 
and hobbies when you’re away from 
home. You'll soon have an entree into 
the life and activities of the commu- 
nity if you seek out those who share 
your interests. 


For instance, a highlight of many 
of my trips is exchanging recipes with 
housewives from Maine to California. 
Fishermen the country over search 
out local anglers and exchange point- 
ers on flys, rods and reels and regale 
one another with tales of the “one 
that got away.” 

An elderly lady of my acquaintance 
is an accomplished amateur violinist. 
She always takes her violin along on 
trips. When she arrives in a commu- 
nity, she looks up the local musicians 
and joins them in long, pleasant eve- 
nings deyoted to the chamber music 
of Bach and Mozart. I know another 
woman who collects salt and pepper 
shakers from all over the country. 
While at home, she corresponds with 
collectors in other states. When she 
travels, she contacts them and thus 
makes new friends and_ neighbors 
away from home. 


Traveling brings home the fact that 
your neighbors aren’t restricted to 
the people who live next door. Your 
neighbors in interest may be across 
the continent—just waiting for a visit 
from you. 4 


READER'S CHUICE 


dD’ YOU ENJOY seeing the places 
where much of the history of the 
U. S. was made? If so, the Virginia 
Peninsula, with its historic past, com- 
bined with beautiful and _ varied 
scenery such as the Shenendoah Na- 
tional Park, Luray Caverns and Nat- 
ural Bridge, will appeal to you as it 
has to so many other travelers. 

A good starting point is Baltimore, 
Maryland, where one of the Old Bay 
Line ships can be taken to cross 
Chesapeake Bay. From Norfolk, Va., 
you can travel by bus or car through 
the Tidewater area of Virginia to 
such historic shrines as James Mon- 
roe’s home, Ash Lawn, and just a 
few miles away, Monticello, the home 
of Thomas Jefferson at Charlottes- 
ville. There is no area in the U. S. 
where one man’s influence is so 
clearly felt and so revered as Jeffer- 
son’s is here. On Route 60 (the Poca- 
hontas Trail) five miles norih of 
Newport News, is the Mariner’s Mu- 
seum, housing one of the most un- 
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usual collections of ship figureheads, 
models, navigation instruments and 
paintings. Contrary to the idea that 
museums are generally dull, the ex- 
hibits here take the visitor back to 
the exciting days of whaling ships 
and four-masted schooners and make 
you feel akin to the men who went 
“down to the sea in ships.” 

Yorktown, Jamestown Island, is the 
first permanent English settlement in 
America, and visit Norfolk and Rich- 
mond. High point of the area is the 
authentically restored town of Wil- 
liamsburg, once the stately capital of 
the Virginia Colony. Here the visitor, 
and especially the camera enthusiast, 
can relive the gracious colonial days 
and capture the spirit of early Ameri- 
can leaders. The restored homes, the 
Capitol, the Governor’s Mansion, the 
shops and churches are as they were 
originally. 

Throughout the area, in excellent 
restaurants and hotels such as the 
Cavalier at Virginia Beach, The 


Mimslyn, Monticello Hotel, William 
Byrd Hotel at Richmond and the Wil- 
liamsburg Inn, all the delicacies of 
Chesapeake Bay are on the menus, 
plus the world renowned Smithfield 
hams to please the gourmet. It is an 
area which has something for old and 
young alike, and can be covered in 
one week, or longer if you prefer a 
more leisurely pace. ¢ 


Brush teeth 3 times a day 
—home or away! Help 
prevent tooth decay... 
refreshes breath. Carry 
toothbrush kit in pocket, 
purse, keep in desk, 
Ideal for travel. Full-size 
folding toothbrush, tube 
of Pepsodent, in plastic 
eS pi enact ’ 
size). At Dept., 
Drug stores, EBRUSH 
Beauty shops. 


Tote-Brush Inc., Chicago 14 
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BOOK SELECTION 


IVE A YOUNG MAN with the wander- 
lust the mountainous regions of 


Peru in which to roam—arm him with 
a camera, an unquenchable curiosity 
and a sense of the dramatic—then 
watch the results. 

Such a young man is John Sayle, 
Jr. and the result. in this instance is 
read- 
able book called Along. Phe Peruvian 
Andes (Vantage Press; 201 pages). 


Many travelers have selected the 


an exciting, fast-moving, very 


Peruvian Andes w vith itS ancient civili- 


zations, awesome ‘heights and breath- 
taking beauty as the scene of their 
journeys, yet none have approached 
it in quite the same fashion as this 
youthful wanderer. No run of the miil 
tourist is he! He wanders far from 
the beaten path, sees what he wants to 
see, does what he wants to do and is 
equally at home with peasant and 
diplomat. 

With notebook and camera he 
trekked through picturesque, primitive 
villages and bustling, modern cities 
and recorded his reactions on film 
and paper. His uncanny flair for get- 
ting along with natives makes possible 
countless activities which elude the 
average tourist. He pictures them in 
a free style and vivid photographs 
which the reader will relish. It is a 
wondrous playground that he chose 
for his adventures. The 
area of Peru provides a varied assort- 


mountain 


Peruvian Andes Saga 


Peruvian Andes are invitation to adventure. 


ment of terrain, people and activity. 
It is a scenic wonder of fresh green, 
dusky brown and shiny white. Fertile 
valleys rimmed by lofty peaks and 
interspersed with picturesque villages 
make Peru a wonderland that Mr. 
Sayle and most readers of his book 
will classify as among the world’s 
most scenic. 

Best of all, however, are the people 
—friendly, warm and industrious. In 
their gay, often fantastic costumes 
they go about their chores of farm- 
ing, mining and other occupations in 
much the same fashion as did their 
forbears, the fabulous Incas of the 
legendary past. 

He has chosen the diary method as 
his medium and though it has been 
done before, never has it been done 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 
the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


| for VACATIONERS, Tourists 
| and''Arm Chair Travelers” 
180 FULL COLOR PICTURES 


Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 


Land e In the Mountains 


* In the Valleys 


© By the Lakes © By the Sea 


All Described in Detail 


Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 
Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing 
Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn. 


To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 
on vacations, and to carry when touring. 
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$450 


Sent promptly by mail. 


$750 
Send check or cash. Dept. B a 


SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. 


5441 SECOND AVE., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


to greater advantage. It is ideally 
suited to his freedom of attitude and 
his highly individualistic way of trav- 
eling. His daily reports lend a con- 
tinuity that will stimulate the interest 
of-all of his readers. 

Since photography is one of. the 
authors most enthusiastic hobbies, it 
is natural that his book should 
abound with pictures. More than 60 
remarkable shots form the center sec- 
tion of the book—each one a gem of 
clarity, composition and expression. 
Throughout the pages are interspersed 
chatty photography tips that will add 
interest to all those who are camera 
fans. 

For a thrilling travel adventure— 
for an unusual insight into the life, 
scope and activities of one of the 
world’s most picturesque lands, we 
heartily recommend Along The 
Peruvian Andes by John Sayle, Jr. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Members of the National Travel 
Club are bound to enjoy this action- 
packed travel adventure—and they 
also can enjoy a sizeable discount by 
ordering their copies through the 
Ne UC. 

Fill out the coupon below; 
with your remittance of $3.00 and 
your copy of Along The Peruvian 
Andes will be forwarded at once. Do 


it NOW! 


mail it 


p------------------ 


National Travel Club 
45 West 57ht St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please Send me “Along The Peru- 
vian Andes” at the special membership 


price of $3.00. 


Remittance is enclosed. 


Name 


ee 


a ese. "ee ele) ef eece: lee @ihe. je) Oiiel.~ 


Membership Number: ..........-+. 
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RIZE-WINNING photographs from the Graflex Photo 

Contest illustrate that it’s not difficult to take good 
pictures—and win prizes. Both of these pictures shown are 
mood pictures—giving the feel, the atmosphere, the im- 
pression of a place. In each case, the cameraman was 
willing to move back far enough to encompass a vista, 
a broad view. Then he arranged for a human being to 
enter. 

With these two ingredients, it’s easy to cook up an 
attractive dish. The basic scene is pictorially simple, such 
as the surf and sand of Low Tide at Sundown. The texture 
of the sand and water provide the pattern that an oil 
painter would require days of labor to reproduce, but 
which the camera captures in a fraction of a second. 

In Morning Ride, trees provide the design which holds 
the scene together. The fog suppresses details, veils the 
whole scene in an attractive mist, and adds a third-dimen- 
sion spaciousness as the eye travels from the rich black 


By Will Lane 


of the foreground to the grey trees in the distance that 
grow successively greyer and greyer until they become 
entirely lost in the distance. 

Once you have selected an attractive view, the next step 
is the placing of the figure in the scene. The figure may 


Low Tide at Sundown by James Morgan took prize from Graflex. 


Woe 


You Can Shoot Prize-Winning Photos 
—By Studying Examples Pictured Here! 


be large (about fifteen feet from the camera), medium 
(thirty feet), or small (more than sixty feet). 

The bicyclist is a medium-size figure. Placed on the 
right, proceeding down the road, the black silhouette 
stands out clearly against the grey mist into which he is 
moving. There is the feeling of a lot of space for him to 
move into. The world is large. There are no obstructions 
before him, nor to your imagination as you watch him. 

The horseback rider also provides a feeling of freedom, 
spaciousness, and unobstructed imagination. The tiny 
figure stands out clearly against the white sand. The 
shadow of the horse and rider make the figure look larger 
than it really is. Backlighting—bright sunlight—gives 
sparkle to the water and rich texture to the beach. The 
figure, although small, is set off from its surroundings, 
clearly outlined in dramatic relief—strong black against 
white. There is a feeling of solitude, dignity and spacious- 
ness. The rider has plenty of room to breathe. You look 
at the picture and take a deep breath of crisp air—you 
can almost smell the ocean. 

No wonder it ‘won a prize for James E. Morgan, of 
Ventura, California. He shot it with a Pacemaker Speed 
Graphic, 1/50 second at f/16 on Kodak Super XX film. 
He had to wait for hours, atop a cliff, until the horse and 
rider came along. 

On the other hand, Rodger LaPelle, of Philadelphia, who 
made Morning Ride, enlisted the cooperation of a class- 
mate on the way to school one morning. He had the 
cyclist ride down the road several times so he could snap 
pictures with the figure in different positions, to the right, 
to the left, and in the center. He also tried moving the 
camera to different angles. This kind of experimentation 
pays off. It won first prize in the teen-age class. He used 
a Ciroflex (twin-lens reflex) shooting at 1/50 second, £/8, 
Kodak Plus-X film. This shutter speed was fast enough 
to catch the motion of the cyclist because he was moving 
in line with the camera axis. Had he been moving across 
the camera field, a shutter speed of 1/100 second or faster 
would have been necessary. 

There are many scenes like this just waiting for some- 
one to come along with a camera. 

Of course not every scene that is pleasant to look at will 
make an attractive picture. The conditions have to be 
right, the lighting appropriate, and the camera angle 
suitable. The $64 question always is, how will the scene 
look when it is put on paper? 

Inspecting a picture we have taken, our reactions are 
usually: 

(1) We recall a pleasant experience. It was fun taking 
the picture, or we wouldn’t have taken it. We recall the 
warmth of the summer day, the perfume of the flowers, 
the good fellowship of friends, the sounds of the birds, 
and the pleasure of being outdoors. 
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Morning Ride brought 
Rodger LaPelle first 
prize from Graflex. 


(2) We look again at our picture and see the attractive 
details such as the smile on someone’s face, a decorative 
cloud in the sky, the texture of water. Our mind sees 
even details that are not apparent to anyone else—because 
we were there—and we know what was in the dark shadow 
where the light didn’t reach, even though it’s a blank to 
every one else. 

Thus, if you’re taking pictures for yourself only, any- 
thing will do. Any snapshot will serve to recall to your 
mind the scene you already can visualize. 

But what happens when you look at someone else’s 
pictures? First you see the parts that are out of focus. 
Then you are frustrated by the areas in shadow. How can 
you see details that remain unrevealed? The picture 
carries no memories for you—it has to tell a story or 
carry a feeling to you on its own merits, without relying 
on your memory to fill in the blanks where the picture 
fails. 

If the picture succeeds in communicating something, it 
is a good picture, maybe even a work of art. If it needs 
explanations, if the photographer has to explain that this 
part is supposed to be the ocean or another part a cliff 
where the cameraman nearly lost his life—if the picture 
does not by itself convey the feeling of the wetness of the 
ocean and the danger of the cliff—then it’s nothing. 

Just how do you convey feeling in photographs? Un- 
fortunately there are no rules that guarantee success. But 
by looking at pictures that click you can see many guide- 
posts. For example, texture of water, sand, skin and other 
surfaces always is effective. It conveys a tactile sensation 
to the viewer. It looks like something you can touch. The 
camera is a wonderful instrument for recording the texture 
of surfaces. 

In Low Tide at Sundown, you can see that texture in 
the sand and sparkle in the water is achieved by shooting 
toward the sun. The shadow of the horse points to the 


sun’s direction. 
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Another effective device is perspective. In Morning 
Ride, the mist shows the trees in a receding row of de- 
scending tone, growing from black to grey until they dis- 
appear in the distance. 

Finally, a closing word of advice is to make use of 
human figures. These should be medium or small in size, 
so they do not detract from the significance of the scene. 


Protection for Travelers 


C 


Before you start on any trip, stop in and get a 
TRIPMASTER Accident Policy! Pays from $5000 to 
$50,000 Death & Dismemberment Benefit, plus Medi- 
cal Payments of $250 to $2500. Policies issued im- 
mediately for any period from 3 days to 6 months. 
A $5000/$250 policy for 7 days costs only $2.00! 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 
ReEsAG es lNe Gee PENNSYLVANIA 
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TRAVEL’S 
Amateur Photo 
Cantest Winners 


for October 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur 
each month, Travet will pay $25.00, awarding oa 
second prize of $15.00 and a third prize of $10.00. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but 
should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger 
are greatly preferred. Do not send negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, address, spe- 
cific locale of picture, and pertinent information re- 
garding camera and film used, with speed, lens open- 
ing and filter, if any, MUST be on the back of the 
photograph. 


Although all possible care will be taken in the 
handling of photographs, TRavEL cannot be responsible 
for their return or condition. The right to future 


Net Result 


isl Fishing boat through net in Trieste Bay was pictured by Patrick 


Holquist, Brooklyn, N.Y., with an Ikoflex at :22, 1/25 second, publication of prize-winning pictures without addt- 
using a yellow filter. tional payment is retained by TRAVEL. 


Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, 
Trave., 45 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 

No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope of sufficient size to accommodate 
the entry is enclosed. 


Entries reaching this office after the judging of the 
current contest will be held for the following month. 


SL RE SE TOT CS TT AS, EEE, 


This Nation, Under God. . . . 
Future Seamen 


ad) Be nue Lincoln in front of Capitol in Lin- 
coln, . With church i ° ' 
secon * eeoene te ene a pa py third In Queen’s Park. Glasgow, Scotland, this scene was 
Gtk 22 al 50 eusinats xX fil pee raphic captured by Mary MacLennan, Ellensburg, Wash., with a 
:22, , using Super ilm and a K-2 filter, Kodak 616, using Super XX film at f:16, 1/50, no filter. 
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Europe’s 
Newest: 


“Martian’ 


fa 


7 : bad Bilis! 


TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


RATES: 35¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 


. 2 


precaution is taken to ‘assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 


misunderstandings arising from any 


16 MM _) Photographers 


make your color 
movies spectacular. Add gorgeous original 
professional action and scenic shots of 


Alaska, Mexico, Alps, Europe, rapids canoe- 
ing. Neil Douglas, famed explorer, Box 664, 
Meriden, Conn. 


WATCHES WANTED. Any condition. Also 
broken jewelry, spectacles, dental gold, dia- 
monds, silver. Cash sent promptly. Mail ar- 
ticles or write for free information. Lowe's 
301 Holand Bldg., St. Lovis 1, Missouri, 


IMPORT-EXPORT! Opportunity, profitable, 
world-wide, mail-order business from home, 
without capital, or travel abroad. Established 
World Trader ships instructions*for no-risk ex- 
amination. Experience unnecessary. Free de- 
tails, Mellinger, 83A, Los Angeles 24. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC Magazine 1888- 
1953. Any issue, one or thousands, maps, 
bound volumes, sets. Collectors—send for 
book ‘‘Coliecting National Geographic Maga- 
zines.”’ Price $2.00. Periodical Service, Box 
465-T, Wilmington, Delaware. 


START VENETIAN Blind Laundry. Profitable 
lifetime business. New Machine. Free book- 
let. H. X. Co. 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, 
Kansas. 


EARN MONEY at home with sewing machine 
—typewriter or make beautiful nylon flowers 
for profit! Full, spare time. Write today for 
free details. C. E. Edwards, 3915-T, 12th, 
Des Moines 13, lowa. 


EUROPE? This year or next? Be sure to get a 
copy of Felder’s Latest European Money con- 
verter and guide. Contains currency ex- 
changes, customs data, tipping, postage 
mops, metric, passports, health requirements 
etc. Praised and insisted on by thousands of 
European iravelers. Only publication of its 
kind. Fits in your wallet. Price only $1.00 
post paid. Printing Consultants, Publishers, 
Box 636 Federal Square, Newark 1, N. J. 


YOUR NAME and address printed on 300 
Deluxe gummed labels for only $1.00. Ideal 
for stationery, envelopes, books etc. Limit of 
printing 4 lines. Samples for stamp. Joel 
Tillberg, Proctor 7, Vermont. 
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purchases or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


RAISE ORCHIDS—at home—big profits—fas- 
cinating. Year ‘round any climate. No green- 
house. Instructions, including 3 orchid plants, 
sent for no-risk examination, Free details. 
Flowerland, 4622 A. V. Wilshire, Los 
Angeles 5. 


GOOD USED books. 50¢-$1. Thousands of 
librarians and bargain-wise book buyers 
regularly receive our famous lists. All fields. 
Just drop us a postcard. Editions, Dept. 50, 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


YOU NEED a Chicago mail address on your 
letter. For business or personal use. Creates 
prestige. Builds business quick! Your mail, 
parcels, telegrams received and forwarded. 
Like having office or residence here, Perma- 
nent! Confidential. Cost a few cents a month, 
Write Faulfless Organization, Dept. T. 667 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 22, Illinois. 


FUNWAY THRU South America and the Carib- 
bean, Peru, $2.65 a day! Bolivia, $2.10. 
Ecuador, $2.10. Cruise Amazon, $1.15 a day. 
32 romantic islands, $4.00 a day! Two ex- 
citingly different pocket guides in one! Mail 
$1.50 to—FunWay Travels, Box 612, San 
Bernardino, California. 


PARIS, VERSAILLES, Fontainebleau, French 
Riviera, Rome, Venice, Capri, Sorrento, Pom- 
peii, Austria, Belgium, Madrid, Seville, Valen- 
cia, Barcelona, Athens, Israel, Mexico, Bali, 
India, Pakistan, etc. High Quality Coior 
Slides, Catalog ‘‘T’’ Free, Argo Slides, 62 
William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


MEDITERRANEAN AIR cruise. Visit Spain, 
Italy, Greece, israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria 
and Turkey. Deluxe accommodations. 39 
days. $2047. Departs December 6th, Tom 
Maupin Travel Service, 1015 Massachusetts, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


LOOKING FOR an unusual and colorful sea- 
sonal gift? For only $2.65 post-paid any- 
where in the U.S. you may order a fancy 
five-pound package of extra choice fresh 
cranberries of the select Indian Trail brand. 
Shipped from Octeber 1 to December 10. 
Cranberry Growers, Inc., Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wisconsin. 


ETR 300 highballs easily around a curve. 


ETURNED vacationers are telling 

friends about the newest and most 
modern European train—the crack 
ETR 300, known familiarly as The 
Martian. 

Capable of speeds over 100 miles 
per hour, The Martian zips between 
Milan and Naples via Florence and 
Rome, a 523-mile hop, in less than 
nine hours. Although an all-reserved- 
seat train, reservations can be made 
through ‘CIT Travel Service in New 
York prior to departure for Italy. 

Completely air-conditioned, the 
seven-car train accommodates 160 
passengers in four cars, and a restau- 
rant-bar car seats 52. Colorful murals, 
fluorescent lighting and very little vi- 
bration add to the trip’s comfort and 
modernity. Coach steps raise and 
lower pneumatically at station stops. 

In the express’ baggage car is a 
shop selling newspapers, magazines, 
souvenirs and handicrafts of various 
regions of Italy. 

Over 540 feet long, the train is 
painted a light gray with added trim- 
mings of green, and the roof is fin- 
ished in silver to bounce the sun’s 
rays and protect against radiation. 

The Martian leaves Milan every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
making the return run from Naples 
the alternate days. 


Free Fall 
Catalog 


Just Off the Press 
Fully illustrated. 108 
pages, showing 
Hunting Footwear, 
Clothing, and one 
hundred and twenty 
other leather and 
canvas specialties of 
our own manufac- 
ture for campers 
and hunters. 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 
318 Main St. 
Freeport Maine 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB INFORMATION 


OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in Recommendation for Membership 


travel and exploration; to furnish its members 
To the Membership Committee, 


National Travel Club, 
45 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


information on travel and secure concessions 
for them; to work for the betterment of trans- 
portation facilities; to arouse public interest 
in the conservation of our natural resources, 


the preservation of historic sites, the develop- 
: Gentlemen: 
ment of our National Parks and playgrounds, ; 4 iy 
' In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 


ing this person for membership: 


and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to 


assist all movements that make travel safe 


We Naren g UCL ay ad gales ERIS eH ROC Oy eee Narite °° Sina ac aiia iste eater sink ever neal gb Ne tea 
Pale (please PRINT full name of nominee) 
tionship between all peoples in order to se- 
f : Add réSS s,s tactic xd cota eee - 
cure the cause of international peace. (please print) 
City oC Sea kcele cles 6 alate ale (LAL Ci, he 9) amecoeg er ae 
ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. Name‘ of nominating member?i.2. .¢...).5 so cee een 
Fisher; Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
AGA TeSS 2, Sisk ade aaje: ahs lev ertitaye wiesataaein soe cue ope nee eens 
Wells; Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. Holmes; 
Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. Membership eo) bso stereos slvisl opie elote tera tote Rer eee 


Planning a Trip? 


Information Service Director e I 
National Travel Club 2 Motor four iia. ons. 
45 West 57th Street ; e Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
New York 19, New York ; ever and we do not wish any member to be 
: disappointed in his request for information, 
I oes ts Se lh e we would appreciate it if you would allow us 
am planning a trip to SOG COPGon doom oD : a minimum of THREE’ WEEKS for pro- 
4 cessing of your request. 
5 a GEERT 6 chy UCRMPE RIE ca Gener er a pr oem sehersiere * 
and would like information on: : 
Blane Bae Horels ° Tam planningairip-trom: 5,4 ce eee 
Shi Trai i 
1p Pay Package trip : EO Goan bias he RE and would like a routing 
Mheren will be- sc! ee Goes in my party. I plan to ; FORT chia RTE aee Pope 
Bice Ga NAG Sicseate loatalt'=/ Ge ae Wi gely Oe ete snare te ane eae ts 
e 
SENTRA SE eee ae pe ANG AY CLUEH Grapes site rete an . Tam. planning to leave. ss cy. eee ; 
e 
Approximate amount of money I wish to spend ...... rd 
. Namie! 1.5.20 4 Seda Sea ae ue 
INANE? acca ts )secthe aheiasss as shenes Membership #....... ° tes 
° Membership: No. ai ok 2) teu rn eee : 
S d . . ® 
end information to: $ Address. 72: s.dmetesaamass, Coen weed 
® 
“3X02 AI Ol BoE ETS UR Rg Ce ha Rt ‘ City. 260) Se See eee : 
e 
City) sc etcetera. ZONE re obalewe ee eas e ZONE) 35. SEALE GS, he's bane ee : 
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Enjoy Yourself 
It Le Rater Than You Think 
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his true story is taken without change from The 

Bond Between Us, published in 1942. Almost im- 

mediately letters began to come to me from many 
parts of the United States and, as the foreign editions 
appeared, from the far corners of the world. At about 
the same time, I told the story before many assemblies 
and conventions. 


The result was always the same. Men and women 
leading busy and useful lives came or wrote to me with 
serious, thoughtful words. Sometimes they spoke of 
themselves, oftener of older people close to them. Al- 
ways they looked reflectively at the past, but on the 
future with suddenly altered vision. 


Many years have been added to the average expecta- 
tion of life but each individual’s fate is still a hazard. 
The most valuable people around us have lived largely 
for others. War has not only taken tts toll of those in 
service but has tremendously increased the burden of 
those who were forced to work at home. All around us 
we have seen our friends break or crack beneath the 
strain. 


This seems the time to remind many men and 
women that they will have more years, and happier 
ones, to do good for others if they start right now to 
do something for themselves; to go places and to do 
things which, without decision, they have looked for- 
ward to for years; to give those who love them the 
happiness of seeing them enjoy some of the rewards 
which they have earned; to replace competition with 
a bit of contemplation. 


The “Shorty” in this story, strong and well a few 
weeks ago, has gone to his reward. I spent hours at his 
bedside. Over and over again in his last few days he 
said, “Fred, I am thankful for many things. IT am so 
happy that we went around the world together. I am 
glad that we went to South America. I am not afraid 
to die. I thank God we did not watt too long.” 

This, then, is the message of the brass plate in the 
Chinese garden—that perhaps for each of us it is later 
than we think. 


Frederic Loomis 
June 1, 1946 
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n the past few years the epigram or aphorism which 

is the inspiration for this little story has been 

widely used. It was, in part, the title and the theme 
of a poem written years ago by Robert Service. It was 
ised again, in part, as the title of a book on the perils 
xf democracy written by Max Lerner and published in 
937. I have seen it used in numerous advertisements. 
f Robert Service coined the expression, if others saw 
t and read it in a Chinese garden, or if like other 
trange Chiriese sayings it made its way into our lives 
yy other means, I do not know. 


I have told the story of a certain letter which I re- 
eived nearly ten years ago a good many times because 
he impression it madé-on Mme was very deep and very 
asting, but I have -tfever written gt for publication; 
ind I have never told it, on ships in distant seas or 
xy quiet firesides nefrer” home, without a reflective, 
houghtful response from several of those in the little 
yroup around me who made it a matter of immediate 
iid personal concern either for themselves or for 
someone dear to them. 
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Peking, China 


Dear Doctor: 


Please don’t be too surprised in getting a letter from 
me. I havent any real right to address you and I am 
signing only my first name. My surname is the same as 
yours. 

You won't even remember me. Two years ago I was 
in your hospital under the care of another doctor. I 
had never heard of you. I lost my baby the day it was 
born. That same day my doctor, who was skillful 
enough but perhaps not too understanding, came in to 
see me, and as he left he said, “Oh, by the way, there 
is a doctor here with the same name as yours who 
noticed your name on the board, and asked me about 
you. He said he would like to come in to see you if 
you were willing and I would permit him to, because 
the name is not a common one and you might be a 
relative. I told him you had lost your baby and I 
didn’t think you would want to see anybody, but it was 
all right with me.” 

And then in a little while you came in. You put 
your hand on my arm and sat down for a moment 
beside my bed. You didn’t say much of anything but 
your eyes and your voice were kind and pretty soon I 
felt better. I was a very long way from home and had 
no one of my own. As you sat there I noticed that you 
looked tired and the lines in your face were very deep. 
I never saw you again but the nurses told me you were 
in the hospital practically night and day. 

This afternoon I was a guest in a beautiful Chinese 
home in Peking. The garden was enclosed by a high 
wall, and on one side, surrounded by twining red and 
white flowers, was a brass plate about two feet long 
embedded in the wall. I asked someone to translate 
the Chinese characters for me. They said: 


Gnjoy Yourself 
It Is Later Than You Think 
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Ina Chinese Garden 


I began to think about it for myself. I have not 
wanted another baby because I am still grieving for 
the one I lost, but I decided that moment that I should 
not wait any longer. Perhaps it may be later than I 
think, too. And then, because I was thinking of my 
baby, I thought of you and the tired lines in your face, 
and the moment of sympathy you gave me when I so 
needed it. I don’t know how old you are but I am 
quite sure you are old enough to be my father; and I 
know that those few minutes you spent with me meant 
little or nothing to you, of course—but they meant a 
great deal to a woman who was desperately unhappy 
and alone. 


So I am so presumptuous as to think that in turn I 
can do something for you too. Perhaps for you it ts 
later than you think. Please forgive me, but when your 
work is over, on the day you get my letter, please sit 
down very quietly, all by yourself, and think about it. 

Marguerite 


Usually I sleep very well when I am not disturbed 
by the telephone, but that night I was restless. I woke 
a dozen times seeing the brass plate in the Chinese 
wall. I called myself a silly old fool for being disturbed 
by a letter from a woman I couldn’t even remember, 
and dismissed the thing from my mind; and before I 
knew it I found myself saying again to myself: “Well, 
maybe it is later than you think; why don’t you do 
something about it?” And the argument with myself 
continued until I did what I really knew I would do 
all along. I went to my office next morning and told 
them I was going away for three months. 
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It is a wholesome experience for any man who 
thinks he is important in his own organization to step 
out for a few months. The first time I went away on a ~ 
long trip, some years before this letter came, I felt sure 
that everything would go to pieces, even though I had 
an entirely competent associate, but I was almost too 
tired to care. When I returned I found there were just 
as many patients as when I left, everyone had re- 
covered just as fast or faster, and most of my patients 
did not even know I had been away. It is humiliating 
to find how quickly and competently one’s place is 
filled, but it is a very good lesson. 


I telephoned to Shorty, the retired colonel who was 
perhaps my closest friend and with whom I had been 
around the world, and asked him to come to my office. 
On his arrival I told him that I wanted him to go 
home and pack a grip and come on down to South 
America with me for a little jaunt. He replied that he 
would like to but that he had so much to attend to in 
the next few months that it was out of the question to 
be away even for a week. 


I read him the letter. He shook his head. “I can’t 
go,” he said, “Of course I’d like to, but for weeks now 
I’ve been waiting to close a deal for all that property 
I’ve had so long, down by the lake. I’m sorry, old man, 
but maybe sometime—sometime—* his words came 
more slowly. “What was that thing again that woman 
said? ‘It is later than you think’? Well—” 


He sat quietly for a moment. Neither of us spoke. I 
could almost see the balance swaying as he weighed the 
apparent demands of the present against the relatively 
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few years each of us still had to live, exactly as I had 
done the night before. 


At last he spoke, very seriously and thoughtfully. 


“I have waited three months for those people to 
make up their minds. I am not going to wait any 
longer. They can wait for me now. Perhaps it is quite 
a little later than I have thought in the last few years. 
Maybe they are the last few years—and—” 

+ 


He jumped to his feet, again the soldier, replacing 
the dreamer of a moment before. 


“They can go to the devil. They can go and jump 
in that damn lake for all I care;’ and then more 
quietly: “When would you like to go?” 


We went to South America. We spent day after day 
at sea on a comfortable freighter, feeling our burdens 
slip off with the miles and our tired bodies being made 
over by the winds that swept across the Pacific from 
China. In the course of time we found ourselves in one 
of the great cities of South America. By good fortune, 
we became friendly with one of the prominent men of 
the country, a man who had built enormous steel 
plants and whose industries were growing rapidly. 
We went with him on Sunday to his estancia, where 
we were entertained with the perfect hospitality of the 
South American aristocracy. 


During the afternoon, Shorty, who loves his golf, 
asked our host if he played the game. He replied: 
“Senor, I play a little, I would like to play more. My 
wife is on a vacation in the United States with our 
children. I would like to join her. I have beautiful 
horses here which I would love to ride. I can do none 
of these things because I am too busy. I am fifty-five 
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years old and in five years more I shall stop. It is true 
I said the same thing five years ago, but I did not 
know how much we should be growing. We are build- 
ing a new plant in Cali; we are making steel such as 
South America has never known. My steel will still 
be good when I am gone; and I must watch until our 
way is made more clear. I cannot let go even for an 
afternoon of golf. My office boy has better leisure.” 


“Senor,” I said, “do you know why I am in South 
America?” 


“Because,” he said, “because perhaps you had not 
too much to do and had the necessary time and money 
to permit it.” 


“No,” I replied, “I had a great deal to do and I did 
not have too much of either time or money. We are 
sitting here on a lovely terrace because a few weeks 
ago a girl whom I wouldn’t know now if I saw her 
looked at a brass plate in a Chinese wall in the city of 
Peking in the heart of China.” 


I told him the story. Like Shorty, he made me 
repeat the words: “Enjoy yourself, it is later than you 
think.” During the rest of the afternoon he seemed a 
bit preoccupied, but continued to be a solicitous and 
perfect host. 


‘The next morning I met him in the corridor of our 
hotel. “Doctor,” he said, “please wait a moment. I 
have not slept well. It is strange, is it not, that a casual 
acquaintance, which you would say yourself you are, 
could change the current of a very busy life? I have 
thought long and hard since I saw you yesterday. I 
have cabled my wife that I am coming. I shall do 
myself the honor of calling upon you when I am 
there:' 


He put his hand on my shoulder. “It was a very 
long finger indeed,” he said, “that wrote those words 
on the garden wall in China.” ¢ 


Editor’s Note: Hard-bound volumes of In a Chinese Garden 
may be purchased from the Loomis Book Company, 
Piedmont 11, California. 
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Lines Aft... 
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Isles of Pines 


Dear Sirs: 

Thariks to your magazine, Island 
Idyll: Isle of Pines will generate much 
needed inter-American goodwill. I 
would like to send reprints to prominent 
persons in the U.S. and Latin America. 
. . . Your valued work is genuinely ap- 
preciated . . . I am confident that all 
civic and official elements, including the 
Cuban Tourist Commission, will value 
your contribution to Pan American 
goodwill by making the beautiful Isle of 
Pines better known in the resort world. 

William H. Morales, Jr. 
Isle of Pines, Cuba 


Wonderful Sound 


Dear Sirs: 

Your article in the August issue on 
the /sle of Pines sounds wonderful to 
my husband and me. . . . 

Mrs. Joseph R. Clisby 
Macon, Ga 


‘To several score other TRAVELERS, so 
sounded Isle of Pines, TRAVEL is happy 
to report.—kd. 


Village Visitors 


Dear Sirs: 

: I am told by the manager of 
the motel and inn at the entrance to Old 
Sturbridge Village (Haven of Heritage, 
TRAVEL, July, 1953) that many people 
told him that they visited the Village 
because of TRAVEL’s story. .. . 

Anna J. Weeks 
Sturbridge, Mass. 


Spring Interest 


Dear Sirs: 

We are very grateful for the splendid 
write-up you gave Banbury Hot Springs 
in your July issue. We are also happy 
to report that we have received many 
letters from all over the United States 
indicating interest in our place or mak- 
ing reservations. We thank you from 
the bottom of our hearts for your efforts 
and ‘help: 3) cs 
Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Vandevender 
Buhl, Idaho 


Class Assistance 


Dear Sirs: 
I have been teaching this summer in 
a class of high school students. The 
course is World Geography and you 
have no idea how wonderful I have 
found the articles in TRAVEL... . 
Othella Denman 
Waco, Tex. 


Gift of Pleasure 


Dear Sirs: 

Thank you for accepting my husband 
into membership in the National Travel 
Club. I gave him the membership as an 
anniversary gift and he was very much 
pleased to receive it. 


Mrs. John Wingaté 
Mullica Hill, N.J. 


Renewed Interest 


Dear Sirs: 

TRAVEL is one of the few magazines 
that will annually have my renewal. I 
wouldn’t be without it even for arm- 
chair, vicarious traveling. 

Donald W. Pempin 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


oe . . > 
Hurry up, before he starts marching again!” 
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Brain Twister Answers 


1. It’s gone Communist, but GI sailors all 
remember Ciro’s in Shanghai. 

2. a) Oslo, b) Bologna, c) London, d) 
Paris, e) Copenhagen, f) Lisbon, g) Brus- 
sels. 

See) 

4. a) South Dakota, b) New York, c) 
Good Springs, Nevada. 

5. c) Hawaii. 

6. d). 

7. a) Horse Racing (England), b) Foot- 
ball (Honolulu), c) Skiing (Canada, d) 
Baseball (Chicago), e) The Boston Mara- 
thon (Boston). 

8. Bombay, Calcutta, Simla. 

9. a) Honolulu, b) Colombia, c) Madagas- 
car, d) Egypt, e) San Francisco, f) Bonn, 
Germany. 

10. a) Pango Pango, b) Wooster, c) Tor- 
kee, d) Grenitch, e) Niece, f). Kiro. 

11. a) Ireland, b) London, c) London, d) 
English Tommies, e) To fight in France in 
World War I. 


12. Spain. The Sierra de Gredos, 107 miles 
from Madrid is a good place. : 


13. Four. TWA, Pan American, Air France 
and LAI. 


14. c) 


15. The French Riviera begins at Hyeres 
and ends at Menton, where the Italian 
Riviera begins. 


Solution to Puzzle on Page 34 
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Under His 


lee MACHINE GUN belonged to E Company, 
Second Battalion, Seventh Marines. It was un- 
der the command of Technical Sergeant Robert 
Sidney Kennemore. 


It was busy. For on this November night 
fanatical Red masses were swamp- 
ing Marine defense positions north 
of Yudam-ni. 


Fighting was close and desper- 
ate. Fifteen yards in front of the gun, a Red 
soldier raised his body briefly and sent a gre- 
nade into the air. It landed squarely among the 
crew. In a split second, Sergeant Kennemore 
had covered it with his foot. 


There was a violent, muffled explosion, but 
not a man was hurt. Not a man except Sergeant 
Kennemore. He had given both his legs to save 


Lechnical Sergeant 
Robert 8. Kennemore, (SUC 


Medal of Honor 


Foot, the Live Grenade 


his comrades’ lives. 


“When I was on active duty,” says Sergeant 
Kennemore, “I sometimes wondered if people 
back home cared as much about stopping Reds 
as we did. Now that I’m a civilian, I know they 
do. And one proof is that so many of my neigh- 
bors are investing in E Bonds for our country’s 
defense. Believe me, I know how important that 
defense is. So I’m investing, too, just as I hope 
you are!” 

* * * 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, improved Series E 
Bonds start paying interest after 6 months. And aver- 
age 3% interest, compounded semiannually when held 
to maturity. Also, all maturing E Bonds automatically 
go on earning—at the new rate—for 10 more years. To- 
day, start investing in U. S. Series E Defense Bonds 
through the Payroll Savings Plan; you can sign up to 
save as little as $2.00 a payday if you wish. 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity save with 


U. S. Defense Bonds! 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
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Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 


Arrange for the simple, convenient Rootes Overseas Plan 
and go to Europe with “YOUR CAR IN YOUR POCKET” 


Wander off the beaten track in Europe—visit out-of- 
the-way places most people miss, in your own Hillman 
1. You order your Hillman Mink:here, pay Minx! You stop being a slave to schedules and save 

for it at the favorable dollar price. money besides when you join the Rootes Overseas Plan, 


DEV our Hillis (aalelivereaovy ols ends and go to Europe with “your car in your pocket.” 
tually, almost any place in Europe. 


The Rootes Overseas Delivery Plan 


Write for full details and name of your nearest dealer. 
(By the way, you don’t have to go to Europe to enjoy 
a Hillman. There are more than 700 sales, service and 
parts depots in North America.) 


3.Enjoy your Hillman over here, too—it 
can be shipped back home without extra 
cost when your trip is done. 


ROOTES MOTORS, INC. 


ROOTES MOTORS (Canada) LTD. 
505 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 2019 Eglinton Avenue East, Toronto, Ontario 


403 North Foothill Road, Beverly Hills, Calif. 25 St. James Street, Ville St. Pierre, Montreal, Quebec 


465 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 3135 West Broadway, Vancouver, British Columbia 


